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A LIGHT WEIGHT ELECTRIC OF THE VERY 
HIGHEST QUALITY THAT WILL RUN AS FAR ON 
A BATTERY CHARGE AS ANY OTHER ELECTRIC 
AND AT BETTER SPEED IS CERTAINLY A NICER 
CAR TO DRIVE THAN ANY OF THE BIG HEAVY 
ELECTRICS THAT WEIGH A HALFTON MORE’ THE 
NEW LIGHT BAKER ELECTRIC COUPE IS THE ONLY 
CAR MADE THAT ANSWERS THIS DESCRIPTION 


_ THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE: COMPANY CLEVELAND 
BROUGHAMS ~» COUPES - ROADSTERS * COMMERCIAL TRUCKS ~ 


The New Light Baker Electric Coupe 
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Note How Goodyear Grows 
As the Years Roll By 


1,479,883 Tires 
Last Year 


In the fiscal year just ended we sold 
1,479,883 Goodyear pneumatic auto- 
mobile tires. That's about one tire for 
every car in use. 

It was 26.6 per cent. more tires than 
we sold the year before. It was half as 
many tires as we had sold in our pre- 
vious 14 years combined. 

It was more per month than we sold 
per year back in 1909. 

It was more than was sold of any 
other tire that's built. 


To Men Like You 


We sold these tires to men like you— 
men who seek quality tires. To men 
who want safety, strength and endurance. 
To men who watch tires and compare 
them. 

Some had accidents with tires. Some 
misused and wrecked them. And some, 
no doubt, got faulty Goodyear tires. 


But there’s the record after 15 years 





—after millions of tests and comparisons. 


The final verdict, as shown by sales, is 
that Goodyear tires are best. 


Fortified Tires 
Five Exclusive Ways 


Goodyear Fortified tires protect you 


in five exclusive ways. 


One combats rim-cutting in the most 
efficient way that’s known. 

One means safety. These tires are 
held on by an unstretchable tire base, in 
which we vulcanize six flat bands of 126 
braided wires. 

One saves needless blow-outs. Our 
“On-Air” cure—which costs $1,500 


daily—prevents the countless blow-outs 


due to wrinkled fabric. 





oop YEAR 


AKRON. OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 








One—a patent method—reduces by 
60 per cent. the risk of tread separa- 
tion. 

And one combats punctures and skid- 
ding. That's our All-Weather tread— 
tough and double-thick, flat and smooth- 
running, sharp-edged and resistless. 

All these features are in Goodyear 
Fortified tires. Not one of them is found 
in any other. 


Let Them Prove 


This isn’t written to sell tires, for tires 
must sell themselves. ‘We simply urge 
you to test the tires which won this 
matchless showing. 

They outsell any other. They are 
gaining new users fast. They are forti- 
fied in exclusive ways against five major 
tire troubles. 

You cannot, we argue, be fair to your- 
self without proving out these tires. And 
now, with the new year, is a good time 
to do it. 

Any dealer will supply you if you say 
you want Goodyear tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO (2040) 
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is a weekly paper of occasional humorous 
tendencies. It can generally be obtained at 
news emporiums for ten cents if you seek 
for it on Tuesdays. In case you have never 
seen a copy, nor heard of the paper, ask the 
man who looks so intelligent that there is a 
chance of his knowing about it. Or send a 
two-cent stamp for a copy of the Miniature 
Life, which will give you some idea of 
what it looks like. Or read this page, 
which can usually be discovered in a copy of 
Lire by those super-souls who have learned 
that the advertisements are almost invari- 


ably more interesting than the text. 


“WHERE LOVE IS” 
HANDSOME PREMIUM PICTURE IN 
COLORS GIVEN WITH EACH YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTION. 





What they ought 


to say— 


_ “The public may be getting 
tired of me, but they take more 
interest in Life than ever.’’ 


Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 
lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
1.26). Send LiFe 
for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scription renewed at this rate. 
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LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 77 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52 ; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Ice 


CE is used to cover lakes, rivers, 

ponds and foreheads. It also 
comes in bergs, where it furnishes a 
home for the polar bear and the 
walrus, who commute regularly be- 
tween the bergs and the Arctic Ocean. 
Nothing is more invigorating, after 
sleeping soundly all the evening on 
a furnished iceberg-—with all modern 
improvements except hot water—to 
awaken by the light of the Aurora 
Borealis and plunge briskly into the 
smiling blue depths surrounding the 
berg. 

Ice is also used to skate upon and 
for sitting purposes when, with steel- 
blue fingers, one is engaged in the 
absorbing pastime of fastening straps 
around the ankles of some charming 
lady of not more than nineteen. This 
feeling of complete joy is greatly en- 
hanced when, the strapping having 
been successfully completed, one rises 
with a graceful bow to discover that 
the seat of one’s trousers has adhered 
to the ice below. 

Ice, when used by families, was at 
one time kept in refrigerators. Now, 
as a general rule, it is kept in the family 
safe. It is oftentimes clear, and can be 
seen through, which is more than can 
be said of the operations of the 
syndicate of multimillionaires whose 
wagons call regularly at your house 
and leave you enough to last until just 
before your next dinner-party, while 
charging you for what it weighed 
when it left the pond the winter 
before. 

















BABSON 


South American 
Service 


Our Mr. Babson sails on January 20th 
for a comprehensive trip around South 
America, per S. S. Kroonland, in order to 
inaugurate a confidential service for 
United States manufacturers and mer- 
chants which will give the real facts con- 
cerning trade opportunities and credit 
conditions on this Southern Continent. 


Those contemplating such a trip and 
all who cannot personally spare the time, 
who have some i i i 


they would like performed, are urged to sub- 
scribe for this new service. For terms and 
other particulars address 


Dept. L-44-A of 
THE BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Statistical Block -Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Trade Organization of its Character 
in America 
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UR letters are your ambassadors. They 

go to your customers and clients in your 

place. If you select the paper you use 

for your business correspondence simply 
because it is cheap—does it properly represent 
you and your business ideals? If you were to travel 
(instead of sending a letter), would you go on a 
second-class train because it was cheaper—would 
you stop at a poor hotel and wear the cheapest 
clothes you could buy? 


ff ‘ 
‘THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY 


@ A fair cost for “ordinary” paper is about $1.50 to $2.00 
t thousand sheets (for a medium-sized order). On that 
asis Old Hampshire Bond would cost 1/20 to 1/10 of 
a cent more per sheet. ——_ are proud of your business 
and its good name you will be gratified to see your letters 
going out on Old Hampshire Bond, and the slight addi- 
tional cost will more than be justified by the insurance of 
efficiency which Old Hampshire Bond will add to your 
letters. Q Write to us using your present letterhead; we 
will send free the Old Hampshire Book of Specimens—a 
book assembled and bound up to interest business men. 
We will also send you, from time to time, instructive 
matter from our Service Department. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER Uz 
COMPANY Uf 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


THE ONLY PAPER 
IN THE WORLD MAKING 
BOND PAPER EXCLUSIVELY 

















Historical Fragment 

OP ca ants of the trusts still continued until it would seem, as one magnate 

put it, “the limit had been reached”. Undoubtedly this limit would not have been 

exceeded, but just at this time a curious fact was discovered. Some unknown 
observer made the statement, with regard to the Standard Oil Company, one of the 
largest trusts, that every time this company was prosecuted or otherwise humiliated and 
squelched, this action on the part of the government was almost invariably followed 
by a corresponding increase in the company’s dividends. This fact was so significant, 
and if true, so far-reaching in its consequences, that it seemed worthy of careful inves- 
tigation. Such an investigation having been undertaken, the expenses thereto being paid 
by the people, and the conclusions pronounced correct, prosecution of the trusts by the 
government was ordered to be continued without mercy. Thus the trusts prospered 
and thrived to such an extent that... 











THE WHITE 


an Z masterpiece 


The distinguishing characteristic of a masterpiece 
is harmonious perfection. 






Every line in the marble, every color in the picture, every thought in the book, belongs 
to and blends into the complete creation. 





An analysis of White Motor Cars—line by line and feature by feature will bring out 
many thoughts, each one of which will seem to be paramount. 






The complete elimination of the conventional back of the front seat—always awkward in 
appearance—through the accomplishment of the finally-perfect stream-line body, may 
impress many people as an unusually important thing. 







And it is. Yet, in viewing The White the eye is led naturally and easily along until at 
last the mind holds, as in the beginning, the picture of the complete car. 


White leadership is a principle 



























Many mechanical features that are “new” 


ing with the tremendous advantage of a non- 








today were perfected and presented in The stallable engine. " 
bag long ao ts — arc Lew bere = From time to time other important improve- aa 
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ae ey oP a aa eee White holds a position peculiar to itself in that as 
eStats ome mechanical excellence has been matched with a4 
! In 1910 The White presented the logical left- external beauty. ii 
side drive with center control, and in 1911 The The latest White Motor Cars are now exhibited a 
ig White introduced electrical starting and light- by all White dealers. : { 
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EASY MONEY 





If Things Were Reversed 





HE BABY (cheerfully): Ah, ’ 
doctor, you sent for me I be- 
lieve ! 


Tue Doctor: Yes; I kept everybody 
up last night. Have a violent pain in 
my stomach. 

Tue Bany: Ah, yes. How’s your 
tongue? Pretty bad. (To trained 
nurse) Put this man in bed and get 








































all the blankets in the house and pile 
them on top of him. Also swaddle him 
well in these clothes. Keep him in 





bed—tie him down if necessary. 

Tue Doctor: That’s awful. I'll die. 

Tue Bany:' There now, dearie, cry 
as much as you like. No one minds. 
And don’t volunteer advice. You're 
an incompetent, anyway. (To trained 
nurse) Give him these pellets every 
two hours. 

THe Doctor: My! Why, they’re 
as big as walnuts. 
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Tue Basy: In proportion to your 
size. Also, Nurse, give him every two 
hours about two quarts of this pepto- 





nized, sterilized, pasteurized, patent 
milkless milk. Feed him through this 
rubber hose. 

Tue Doctor (doubling up his fists): 
I'll raise the roof! 

Tue Basy: Splendid! Strengthens 
the lungs. (To nurse) If he happens 
to be alive, send for me in the morning. 


NE would like, somehow, to get 
nearer to Belgium. 
Couldn’t we have an alliance on the 
side with Belgium that would give us 
SECEDING FROM THE UNION big-brother privileges? 











Shipping food is all very well and a 


“LJOW do you know she’s en- UTLER (to Rev. Dr. Priestley): timely office, of course; but, oh, how 
| gaged?” No. sir. Mr. Baker cannot see | one would like a warrant for getting 
| Ti oa j : : aetna: Ga a 1) - 
| “I’m informed on no less authority you to-day. He’s very sorry indeed, in and saying: “See here, you (cen 

than her mother’s.” sir, but he’s too well now to see any sored) great hulking (censored), step 

4 - . ” 
! “Pooh! That’s no authority.” of the clergy. OFF MY SISTER! 
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Prosperity Everywhere Indicated 


HE following interviews, collected from leading 
thinkers all over the country, undeniably show a 
| hopeful feeling regarding the business situation: 
v4 Colonel Uall Yessah, of Memphis, naturally looks at 
the welfare of the entire nation through cotton eyes. 
He said: “The only drawback to the prosperity 
of everybody is the presence of too much cotton. 
If this were only cleared away it would 
be grand. Cotton in proper proportions 
per capita is a beautiful sight, but when 
it begins to litter up the landscape to too 
great an extent, prosperity becomes so 
heavy and so widespread as to be bur- 










































densome.” 

Dr. J. Figgerson Fogg, the well-known statistician and 
confuser, declared: ‘“ Now that the Federal Reserve plan 
is in operation, it can be mathematically demonstrated that 
there is absolutely no cause for unrest. Its inauguration 
was well called the economic Fourth of July, and, though 
few of us may know it, we have all been set free eco- 
nomically. If any great number of poor people are still 
dissatisfied, it is merely because they haven't yet realized 
that what was the matter with them is the matter with 
them no longer.” 

Mr. I. Loositan Havitt, the well-known exporter, was 
unusually optimistic. He said: ‘“.The prosperity of a 
country is measured by its export trade. Never in our 
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history have we shipped abroad so much wheat and other 
foodstuffs as during the past sixty or ninety days. How 
could there be any starvation or high prices at home 
when we are getting rid of food so satisfactorily abroad? 
We hear talk of unemployment. What of it? Under 
such auspicious circumstances, why should we work? 
And as for bread lines, they are positively unthink- 
able.” 
, Mr. Isabore Goldgrab, senior member of the fiscal firm 
of Goldgrab, Silverstein & Diamondbloom, believes that 
the prosperity of a country is measured by the location 
of its gold. He said: “ For a while the entire population 
was hovering on the yawning brink of a horrible critical 
crisis which was only made to stop yawning by the prompt 
actidn of the bankers in gathering up a lot of gold and 
taking it to Montreal, or some place like that. As soon 
as everybody found that the gold was at Montreal, or 
wherever it was, it was a great source of happiness and 
contentment to all.” 
































IFE: Please hurry up. Haven't vou ever buttoned a 
dress behind before? 

“IT’s A NELEPHANT—YOU CAN TELL BY THE WAY Hussy: No; you never had a dress that buttoned be- 

HE STANDS” fore behind. 
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A CARMEN AUDIENCE 
(TO BE EN REGLE THIS SEASON GOWNS MUST ACCORD WITH THE MUSIC) 


The Fair Thing 


HE German Reichstag recently 

voted against compulsory vaccina- 

tion in that country, but it did more: 

it recommended to the government that 

an “indemnity should be paid to those 

whose health had been broken by vac- 
cination ”. 

Why not? Why isn’t it just as im- 
portant to be protected against vaccina- 
tion as against smallpox? It is more 
important, in fact, because it is a more 
widespread evil. Of course we should 
all prefer to have our health rather 
than any indemnity the government 
might pay, but it would help some, and 
after a few thousands of cases were 
thus emphasized the evils of vaccina- 
tion would begin to be pretty thor- 
oughly impressed upon us. 
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” HERE did you pass your honey- 
moon?” 
“Why, with my wife.” INVESTIGATION 
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Efficiency Not the Last Word 


FFICIENCY is a grand thing. Effi- 
cient people are people who can 
do things, and we all take off our hats 
to them. Efficiency and its derivatives 
built the Panama Canal. We take off 
our hats to that. Efficiency makes 
money, multiplies bathtubs, newspa- 
pers, breakfast-foods and motor-cars, 
builds tall buildings, compiles and 
prints the telephone directory, and 
does a big business in typewriters. 
We have been used to think that effi- 
ciency was the great test of nations; 
that those who had it were great and 
those who lacked it were inferior. We 
still think so, and it is largely true. 
The only thing one may safely say 
in partial disparagement of efficiency 
is that, great as it is, it will not do 
as a religion. It would, except for one 
thing—that man has a soul. In a 
machine efficiency is all you want. In 
a man you want that and something 
more. Efficiency is good as far as it 
goes, but it cannot go the whole dis- 
tance that you expect the whole of 
a man to travel. Man requires some- 
thing more than efficiency. He re- 
quires inspiration. His soul has to be 
fed, as well as his mind and his body. 
If he is really to come to his own, 
he must dream other dreams and see 
other visions than efficiency can supply 
him with. He must be a man first 
and an efficient man secondarily. 

The Independent the other day had 
a symposium on efficiency. Mr. 
Brandeis was one of those who sat 
in, and he spoke of efficiency as the 
hope of democracy. It means, he said, 
greater production with less effort at 
less cost. How else, he asked, can we 
hope-to attain our social ideals? “ Our 
American ideals cannot be attained 
unless an end is put to the misery due 
to poverty.” 

Now, it is a curious question 
whether, though we might put an end 
to the misery due to poverty, we could 
do it without wiping out our American 
ideals. The Mormons have pretty well 
done it; so have the Germans. Both 
of them have done it by the same 
general means. An autocratic gov- 
ernment which has persuaded a sub- 
ject people to obedience and submis- 
sion to detailed direction and discipline 





“HOW THE ROOMER GOT OUT” 





has built up a system of industry and 
distribution which is marvelously effi- 
cient, makes lots of money and seems 
to have come very near to putting an 
end to the misery due to poverty. 
Socialism, if carried out, might do the 
same. The great German machine is 
Imperial Socialism; the Mormon ma- 
chine is Church Socialism. The place 
where the bite comes in in Socialism 
is the point where the power is ap- 
plied. These great social machines, 
strong enough to annihilate poverty, 
imply immense power in hands strong 
enough to compel obedience. In Ger- 
many the Kaiser has the power; in 
Mormonism the hierarchy has _ the 
power ; in Socialism who would have it? 

The abolition of poverty and the 
development of immense efficiency are 


‘ easy if you have shrewd enough busi- 


ness men to manage, and can induce 
or compel all the common people— 
or enough of them—to obedience, dili- 
gence and patience. But to be obedient, 
diligent and patient under orders of a 
superior intelligence does not match 
at all with American ideals, and never 
will. 

The trusts were efficient. The 
Standard Oil Company was efficient 
enough to have abolished poverty if 
we had knuckled down to it and in- 
vited it to take all the road. Mr. 
Harriman was efficient. He would 
have owned all the railroads, run them 
beautifully and let us ride free, per- 
haps, if he had lived and we had let 
him, Autocracy is vastly more efficient 
than democracy. The Roman Catholic 
Church is fairly efficient about some 
things, and would be more so if it were 
not restrained and were not so mixed 
up with religion, which compels it to 
take off a brick with one hand while 
it puts one on with the other. The 
people who started to build the tower 
of Babel were doubtless folks of an 
excellent efficiency, but they could only 
get about so far with it. 

No; efficiency never of itself will 
save the world; it will only help along 
a little with the job. It is not, as 
Mr. Brandeis supposes, the hope of 
democracy. Has any one been busier 
than he to diminish the efficiency of 
the trusts and railroads? Even the 
New Haven would probably have 
worked out into efficiency if time had 





See 4 


been given it. No; we Americans 
don’t care enough for efficiency to pay 
the top price. We can stand a burst 
of it for a special purpose. We stood 
it to have a soldier build the Panama 
Canal with autocratic efficiency, but 
we had the country run by business 
men and did not like it and took it 


away from them. We balked the 


trusts and hindered the railroads and 
put Mr. Wilson in the White House, 
all because there is a bigger thing than 
efficiency in life and we smelt it out. 
E. S. Martin. 


If They Told the Truth 


“(OULD you lend me a couple of 
hundred, old chap? I never ex- 
pect to pay it back.” 

“Yes, madam, those chickens are all 
cold storage. Killed about four years 
ago. Sell ’em to you four cents a 
pound above market price, and I'll 


iy ” 


IF THEY HAD ALL SAID “ YES 
guarantee not to charge for more than 
two pounds overweight.” 

“ One vanilla ice-cream soda, did you 
say? Sorry, but we don’t keep it. I 
can, however, let you have a concoction 
of frozen lard, sweetened, and covered 
with imitation soda.” 

“Yes, sir; that suit is made out of a 
real mixture of cotton and wool—less 
wool than cotton—imported from New 
Hampshire, and if you’re careful ought 
to last you about six weeks, But I 
warn you it will begin to look seedy 
in three.” 

“ How fortunate that your uncle died 
just when he did! It must be a great 
relief to you.” 

“So you really decorated this house 
according to your own taste? How 
awful!” 

“Well, good-bye. I’m awfully sorry 
to have met you. Hope we may never 
meet again some day.” 


lv 
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“SAFETY First!” 
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Chance 


Tr I were but a peasant lass and you 
my love and mate, 

How gaily would I tread the world, 
how unafraid of Fate; 

With overhead the sky of blue, below 
the blowing grass— 

Oh, little aching heart of me !—were I 
a peasant lass!” 


“Tf I were now a royal king and you 
my glowing bride, 

How would I stamp on all the earth 
the symbol of my pride! 

Just as your careless fancy chose, what 
tribute would I bring, 

Oh, bitter, stifled soul of me, if I were 
now a king!” 


Pause and attend, ye tragic twain, if 
thus our lives could change 

To give the ever-restless heart its lib- 
erty of range, 

How weak and wan would Romance 
grow the moment it was free, 

As having lost its greatest lure, the 

Ambiti things that may not be! 

mbition Leolyn Louise Everett. 


HERE was once a cricl:et who insisted upon singing on 
the hearth. One night a mouse, who was somewhat 
philosophically inclined, happened along and said: 

“Why do you sing?” 

“Tt is my nature,” said the cricket. “I have practiced so 
long at it that my technique is perfect, and when*you have 
a perfect technique it is a joy to be a real artist. That 
is one of the reasons why I sing. The other reason is that 
it gives me enough exercise to keep me in trim.” 

“ Well,” sneered the mouse (who had his unphilosophical 
moments), “if. you keep it up you will lose your life for 
your pains. The inhabitants of this place have exceedingly 
sharp ears.” 

This made the cricket smile. 

“That’s where you deceive yourself, my dear fellow,” he 
said, “ You see, I have developed such a perfect technique 
that my singing is exceedingly deceptive. Everyone thinks 
I am where I am really not. They never can locate me by 
the sound. That’s the art of it.” 

The mouse had nothing to say, but he thought a great 
deal. Then, fired with ambition and determination not to 
be outdone by a mere cricket, he hastened off to the 
nearest rook, obeying an uncontrollable impulse and stand- 
ing on his hind legs in a dark corner of the fireplace, he 
began to squeak to himself 

“Maybe I can be a ventriloquist, too,” he said. 

“Maybe you can,” mused the house cat, as she grabbed 
him by the neck, “only this happens, my dear friend, to 
be amateur evening.” 





A THREE-WINGED RACE 





The Hunter: wow! i'vE CAUGHT A MOUSE! 
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CLUBS WE DO NOT CARE TO JOIN 
THE GRAND, HIGH, NOBLE AND EXALTED ORDER OF KNIGHTS OF THE EMPTY DOME 





THE MAGICIAN 
“NOW YOU SEE BELGIUM— 


Should Deacons Be Saved > 


RE there wickeder people than church deacons? If 

so, where? Should there be any concerted effort to 

save them? Billy Sunday says the Church needs “ deacons 

who will deac.” Dean Matthews remarked of them re- 
cently : 

They are moral parasites who throttle the work of 
the ministers. Many of them are nothing more than 
moral thermos bottles or fireless cookers, because they 
show religious fire only occasionally, and then only 
when they find things already heated. 

We cannot regard church deacons in quite this light. 
As a rule, they are a fair barometer of the state of 
religion. When deacons steal into town at night and sur- 
reptitiously consort with chorus girls and fill up on fizz 
water, then ecclesiastical conditions are normal. When, 
however, they are referred to as thermos bottles by lead- 
ing dignitaries, the trouble must be, not so much with the 
deacons, as with the churches. 

Why not be a thermos bottle where there is so much 


hot air? 


Efficiency in Literature 
Wr not have an index and synopsis of populafnovels 


as they are issued? Nobody has time at present 
to read novels, and yet, they seem, upon occasion, desir- 
able things to talk about. We need to know about a novel 
the names of the principal characters and how it ends; 
also, the proportion of suicides, divorces, marriages and 
deaths. This information can all be contained *~ a few 
lines., 

What a help it would be to conversation, especially to 
conversation with literary ladies! One must talk of some- 
thing with literary ladies. Why not books? At present 
no man does this because no man knows anything about 
books. But if, before meeting a literary lady, you could 
jog your mind up by learning the characters and adventures 
of the latest books, literary ladies might soon begin to 
believe that the average man had at least a faint semblance 
of a brain, an idea which, up to the present time, has never 
occurred to any literary lady. 
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NOW YOU DON’T” 


An Interruption 
MES: TERWILLINGER SMYTH was being buttoned 


up the back. Mr. Smyth, who was a magnate, was 
Waiting to see her outside her boudoir. Thirty clerks were 
waiting for him. 

The most prominent jeweler on the avenue called his 
chief clerk and said: 

“Ring up Mrs. Terwillinger Smyth and say that I shall 
be glad to try on her necklace for her at any time this 
afternoon—that it is all ready.” The clerk had returned 
with the message that Mrs. Smyth was engaged and would 
he call her again? He was obliged to wait before taking 
up other important matters. 

Mrs. Smyth’s chauffeur was also waiting in the sixty- 
horse-power auto in front for his mistress. The car was 
waiting, purring to itself. A small crowd was waiting. 

The cook downstairs was waiting, because he would not 
permit all the other servants to sit down to their tables 
until their circle was complete, and Mrs. Smyth’s maid 
could not be interrupted. 

In the waiting-room downstairs an upholsterer and an 
‘ architect were also waiting. 


And then the door opened and Mrs. Terwillinger Smyth 
emerged. Her husband talked, the telephone was answered, 
the maid descended, the tradesmen were dismissed, the 
auto started up, and the world went round once more. 


PRAISING HIM TO THE SKYES 
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Letters of a Japanese 


To Editor “ Life Magazine” who 
shoot ink continuously in war- 
fare without depopulating some- 
body, 


EAR SIR:— 

Hon. Kamo Mackenzeki, 
Japanese Editor, come my room 
of recently for talk editorials 
from Tokyo Shinbun of which he 
are now correspondent. He have 
learned very neat American wit- 
saying “ Nicks on the War Talk”, 
yet he continue onwards thinking 
submarines. 

“Could not those Germany be 
stopped by some treaty or other 
fortification?” I ask to know for 
first interview. 

“They might but could they?” 
are brilliance from him. “ Treaties 
is like other forms of - brass 
bands—each town got one but no 
two (2) play same tune. There 
are Treaty of Paris, Treaty of 
Berlin, Treaty of St Petersburg, 
Treaty of Antwerp, Treaty of Lou- 
vain, Treaty of Portsmouth, Treaty of 
Waldorf-Astoria, each dependent on 
style of language and alcoholism drunk 
in country from which it come from.” 

“There are also Hay-Punchfat 
Treaty aren’t there not?” I ask to 
know. 

“Yes is. Also McGraw-Stallings 
Treaty, Treaty of Hague & Hague and 
some others. In shortness, there are 
always treaties following baseballs, 
cannonballs, highballs and all other in- 
jurious brickbats.” 

“For what are Treaties made for?” 
are next examination I enquire. 
This from him briefly. 
“Why 


’ 


“For peace.” 
“For peace?” I ask out. 
then should they be warfares?’ 
“T said for Peace,” he negotiate 
with split expression peculiar to Hon. 
Wm Taft. “When you manufacture 
something for peace you could not use 
it for war could it? Answer is, No!! 
There are too much conversational 
menace being spoken in all news- 
prints about Hon. Germany bursting 


‘Sire 


Treaties 








School-boy 


“ Exactly like,” he narrate. “ As 
soonly as he start encroaching 
forwards Supreme Courts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Tokyo, Montenegro & Guam 
meets together for decide he are 
unconstitutional. Nextly they 
know 24 Zippeling balloons is drop- 
ping bombs on Westminster Abbey 
for prove that there are flaw 
somewhere in Sherman anti-trust 
law.” 

“ Zippeling balloons seldom hits 
what they aims at,” I negotiate. 

“No. But they nearly always 
succeeds in bursting Treaty of 
Hague,” he oblate. 

“Tell me more of the Rocke- 
feller behavior of this Hohen- 
zollern gentleman,” I consume. 

“German army are deliciously 
scientific,” he execute. “ When 





“Hon Krupp are stronger than Truth” 





treaties. When patriotism are added 
to saurkraut and 10,000,000 enraged 
gentlemen resume helmet and com- 
mence sing ‘Deutchland Uber Allies’ 
then it become very ill-healthy place 
for stenographers writing promises to 
keep kings sober & orderly ad inde- 
finitum.” 

“Ussurancely yes,” I repose. ‘“ But 
should not German culture have some 
respects for promises?” 

“Hon. Krupp are twice stronger 
than Truth and shoot 7% miles fur- 
ther,” he agnosticate. “ Armies what 
would blow up Rheims cathedral 
would not respect Carnegie libraries, 
could it?” 

I stand gast for this phenomenal. 

“Warfare in this periodical date of 
time,” he resum on, “are conducted in 
same manner as other big business. 
Object are to get there at whatever 
costly. Hon. Employer are careluss 
how many employees he kill so long 
as he can accomplish.” 

“Do Kaiser Wm advance similar to 
Trusts?” I require hastly. 


they advance on town they firstly 
send forth engineer corps on 
motorsickles for see if Hon. Town 
is there. Nextly come Hon. 
Doctors for see all would be healthy 
place for heroes to die in. Nextly 
come Lawyers in subpoena-proof otto- 
mobiles—— ” 

“For which?” I negotiate gastly. 

“For break treaties. Hon. Lawyers 
at oncely advance to City Hall where 
they murder employees, dynamite safe, 
pull forth all legalized documents from 
there and go work with rapidity pe- 
culiar to Germany when earnest. Num- 
berous Herr Professors-of-Law make 
eager thumbs through papers until, of 
suddenly, they dishcover what re- 
quired—treaty of peace made with 
Germany in pastime of yore. 

“Pretty soonly in come Gen von 
Nussbaum containing considerable 
pompus. 

“*Herr Professor Pffeffertutz,’ he 
distinctually, ‘how 
treaties of peace have you found in 
this village?’ 

“* Sixteen,’ report Hon. Prof from 
eyeglasses. ‘Four of them are signed 
by Emp of Germany promusing city 
of Camembert peace forever.’ 


ollicute many 



























































“In come Gen. von Nussbaum containing considerable pompus” 


““How tlong will it take for 
find these unconstitutional?’ negotiate 
Gen. 

**209 minutes, war time,’ reproof 


Prof. 

“*Make hasty,’ dictate Gen. ‘We 
are now training our Krupps on the 
justly famus cathedral and wish pro- 
ceed promptly with our work of civi- 
lization.’ 

“German legal bureau are organized 
with faithfulness peculiar to  beer- 
drinking Samurai. By 11.22 Hon. Herr 
Prof Pffeffertutz have dishcovered that 
15 of those treaty are signed without 
consent of Socialist Democrats, there- 
fore illegal, while other one of them 


16 were twice endorsed by Herr Har- 
din, therefore criminal.” 

“Do shooting commence at oncely 
after this lawyer decision?” I ask to 
know. 

“ At 11.22 those decision are handed 
down to Gen. von Nussbaum. At 11.23 
Zippeling balloons commence dropping 
dynamite on Camembert Palace of 
Justice and hitting Camembert Orphan 
Asylum, as usually.” 

My eyebrows become iron while 
listening to that irony. 

“Hon. Mackenzeki,” I say so, “you 
are more wisdom than most offices 
can hold. Yet I ask something.” 

“ Ask,” he dement. 
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“When can Peace treaties make 
peace?” This from me. 

“So long as X Science can do it,” 
he derange. 

“How long that?” I snignify. 

“So long as folks is peaceful,” he 
repose while I walk away making con- 
servatism with myself resembling 
clams. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
HASHIMURA ToGo, 


(Per Wallace Irwin.) 


Things Done Well in Germany 


OMETIMES you see a citizen tear 

up a letter and throw the pieces 
Men do it 
ought to know better; men of educa- 


on the sidewalk. who 
tion and responsibility, but who have 
not in youth been taught habits of 
order. 

It is a public outrage to throw papers 
We 


think of Germany as a country where 


and such refuse in the street. 
such offenses are not tolerated; where 
compelled, if 
laid 
down for public convenience and order. 

We like the 
method of getting results, but many 
of the results we would like 
much. We would like the universal 
constituted 


everybody respects—is 


necessary, to respect—the rules 


would not German 


very 
respect for ordinances 


which one hears is characteristic of 


Germany, and the willingness to obey 
officials. T-very official, in matters that 


concern his office, represents the law 


which seeks to promote the public 
convenience by requiring individuals 
to be considerate in their conduct. 
Policemen and _ street-car conductors 


We expect of them 
to know their duty, keep within it, 
and discharge it with politeness. Our 
duty is to comply with civility with 
their reasonable requirements. If that 


are such officials. 


is the German way, it is a good way, 
fit for democracies to pattern by. 


“MES: BILTER has a fine disposi- 
tion, hasn’t she? And gets on 
with her husband, doesn’t she?” 

“Indeed, yes. Why, she would get 
on with anybody’s husband.” 
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THE HEIR AND THE STUMBLING-BLOCK 


Trouble Was Averted 


NCE there was a nation that was 

sorely beset with difficulties. The 

cost of living was high, wages were low, 

and employment was irregular. No mat- 

ter how hard the people worked or how 

much they produced, they had practically 
nothing to show for it. 

For a long time they were patient 
and showed no signs of discontent- 
ment, but gradually they began to 

murmur, and their murmurs became louder and more 
threatening. Then they commenced to gather in the 
market-place in increasing numbers, until at last there 
was a great crowd and its complainings rose to a mighty 
tumult. 

When the tumult was at its height, however, and when 
it seemed that some radical step would surely have to be 
taken ere long, the Supreme High Priest of Finance ap- 
peared on the balcony and held up his hand as if he 
wished to address the throng. 

When the din was finally settled he began to speak in 
earnest tones. 

“My friends,” he said, “I know that you have had ample 
cause for your unrest and I have worried much about your 
condition, but now I have good news for you. I am able 
to state with absolute authority that rates for sterling ex- 
change are now entirely satisfactory; that bank clearings 
have reached a point which is more than gratifying under 
the circumstances, and that the outflow of gold to Europe 
has been completely stopped. So you see there is no need 
whatsoever for any misery.” 

Hearing these welcome words, the people gave forth a 


great hopeful cheer and immediately dispersed to their 
homes, once more possessed of serene happiness and 
secure contentment. 
Moral—The people are always amenable to reason. 
Ellis O. Jones. 


A Natural Attitude 


HERE is something supremely edifying about the 

hypocrisy of city authorities which refuses openly 

to acknowledge the Black Hand while permitting the ‘secret 
supremacy and the secret crimes of the Black Hand. 

To permit the Black Hand to murder constantly, and 
with offensive effrontery, and at the same time to shake 
one’s fist at the Black Hand publicly, without doing much 
else about it, is nothing more than plain hypocrisy. 

There is, however, doubtless some excuse for this kind 
of hypocrisy, because it is based upon a sense of shame. 

The Black Hand at least is honest in its efforts, most of 
which—thanks to the city authorities—are successful. 

The city authorities, on the other hand, are not so honest 
in their efforts to exterminate the Black Hand. Knowing 
this, and knowing also that without their protection the 
Black Hand could not exist, they are naturally trying to 
make it appear as if they were really anxious to do some- 
thing about it. 


T is moved and seconded that more people go in for 
raising meat and fewer people go in for raising meat 
prices. 


“SAY, SIS, I WISH YOU WOULD HURRY UP AN’ GET MARRIED, 
I WANT TO BE A UNCLE” 











“HOW OUT OF STYLE SHE LOOKS!” , 
“WHY NOT? HER WHOLE ALLOWANCE FOR CLOTHES IS ONLY 
THREE-QUARTERS OF HER HUSBAND'S SALARY.” 


Skinning the Railroads 


HE skinning of the railroads by 
Congress and the Post-office De- 
partment in the interest of the parcel 
post inspires disgust in honest-minded 
people. Postmaster-General Burleson 
comes from Texas, a State cursed by 
shiftless and irresponsible Gould roads, 
where the habit grew up, not without 
provocation, of looking upon all rail- 
roads, and indeed all corporations from 
outside the State, as public enemies to 
be looted at convenience. The South, 
which now controls the Federal Gov- 
ernment, does not own the railroads to 
an appreciable extent. The West, 
which supports the South im its control, 


is more interested in freight rates than 
in dividends or railroad solvency. It 
values the cheap parcel post, and cares 
nothing whether the railroads are 
skinned to make it cheap or not. The 
Times says the huge Christmas parcel- 
post business done by the railroads 
was “certainly not paid for”; that the 
Post-office revenues have increased 
sixteen per tent. since the parcel post 
was established, and the railways’ mail 
pay two per cent. The difference is 
profit to the Post-office, but it is not 
fair or honest profit. For the im- 
mense convenience and economy of the 
parcel post, can we not afford to pay 
the railroads an honest return? 
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For the Sufferers 


She acknowledgments below include 
the amounts received at LIFE 
office up to January 2d, inclusive: 


Previously acknowledged ......... $3,786.58 
Reginald T. Fitzpatrick........... 1.00 
A Friend, New York City.......... 2.00 
F. E. Sullivan, Spreckels, Cal.... 10.00 
ea oe Eee 10.00 
Mrs. Frederick Harris, Springfield, 

BY Mviedbenecien ae sk eesewss 100.00 
L. H. Cox, Terre yo J” ee 10.00 
Cash, Jackson, Miss. 5.00 

ary S. Cummings, " Sacramento, 

TES ehkats luna ana enascauene 5.00 
Niagara -— hy Daughters of the 

Empire, New York City........ 5.00 

= i & ee 10.00 
Mrs. R. R. T., Dayton, Tenn...... 5.00 
The Dow Employees, Cincinnati, O. 160.00 
rae 2.00 
Miss Florence A. Graves, Wash- 

ee ee 5.00 

$4,116.58 


To the above total should be added the 
sums forwarded direct to Dinard by LirFer’s 
readers. The amount so far acknowledged 
by Mrs. Duryea is something over seventeen 
hundred dollars, making a gross from LiFe’s 
readers of almost six thousand dollars. 

e have also received and forwarded 
ware of ome from Mrs. A. S. Pearson, 
rooklyn, Y., and May G. Alexander, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

When the history of this greatest 
of wars comes to be written, one fea- 
ture that will stand out will be Amer- 
ica’s quick and effective ministering to 
the need of the starving and suffering 
Belgians. 

What has been done and is being 
done by our people for our stricken 
sister nation has no parallel in the 
history of humanity’s good deeds. 

In the great volume of this open- 
handed giving, the amount contributed 
by Lire and its readers may not seem 
imposing, but it means that through 
this one agency alleviation of their 
suffering has been brought to some 


five thousand of the most helpless 
and innocent non-combatants, mostly 
women and children. 
And their need is still great. 
The Last Straw 
Congressman-elect McKinley pre- 


dicts a reunited Republican party. 
—Headline. 


HE war came on, Colonel Roose- 
velt got back, and many other 
things have occurred to make us all 
discouraged with the ways of Provi- 


dence. In view of this, must we look 
forward to a_ reunited Republican 
party? Surely we have had enough 


happen to us. 
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GOOD many 
people have 
been would-to-God- 
ding of late that they 
could get Mr. Bryan 
out of the State De- 





partment. 
Of course! 
We may yet have 
to pay for what good we 


have got out of the good that 
is in that worthy man by suffering 
devilish consequences from the fool- 
ishness that has always been in him. 
The would-to-Godders point out that 
even if he is nothing worse than a 
nullity in the State Department, these 
are not convenient times to have a 
nullity at the head of the State De- 
partment. The President, they say, 
should have the help of a Secretary 
of State whom he could lean upon, 
instead of one who is himself a diplo- 
matic problem. 

One can easily sympathize with this 
position, and yet Mr. Bryan has done 
better in his place at the top of the 
Cabinet than could have been expected. 
His spirit and temper have been better 
than was even hoped for. His abso- 
lute technical unfitness for the place 
was always obvious, but his disabilities 
have become a more serious matter 
since the world-war broke out on us. 
The best that can be said of him as 
Secretary of State is that probably he 
does not consciously hinder the Presi- 
dent in what he wants to do. 

For that reason it is conceivable that 
the President prefers him to some one 
more competent. Dr. Andrew White 
says, in an essay on Bismarck, that 
Bismarck was never able to work well 
with equals. When he was young he 








could not work with his brother 
in managing the family estate. As 
Ambassador he had only subordinates 
around him; as Minister President he 
ruled Prussia; as Chancellor he was 
the only Minister of the Empire. He 
would have no Imperial Cabinet. He 
called about him able men, but as 


secretaries, not ministers. He would 
have “subordinates but not col- 
leagues ”. 


President Wilson seems a good deal 
like Bismarck in_ that. Perhaps 
Washington was that way, too. Men 
who have in them a great concep- 
tion and are trying to make it come 
true, are apt, no doubt, to be lonely 
workers. Mr. Wilson works as 
he can, and works best, apparently, 
with helpful subordinates. He has 
not got the king-like quality that 
Roosevelt had of being primus inter 
pares and using his superiors. It is 
not to quarrel with him for being 
what he is and doing his work as he 
can, but it is interesting to understand 
him. He is worth ynderstanding. He 
may be Cromwell in some _ resem- 
blances and Bismarck in others, but 
he is never Charles the First nor Wil- 
helm II nor T. R. nor W. J. B., and 
he never will be either successful or 
dangerous by having captured by his 
personality the imaginations of infatu- 
ated adherents. 

Not but that people who work with 
him like him. They do; they more 
than like him. But his hold is on 
the mental side of men, not the emo- 
tional side. Bryan can beat him hands 
down in working simple folks on their 
emotional side, and so can Roosevelt. 
There is no witchery about him except 
his exceptional handiness in the choice 





and arrangement of words, and his 
ability to 
writing. His force of character is not 
witchery. 


use them vocally or in 


It is a great fact. 








RESIDENT WILSON 
he does because he is what he is. 
It is not a matter of choice, but of 


works as 


condition. We may wish he worked 
differently; that he met more _ inti- 
mately a greater variety of men, and 
advised with them; that he had a more 
efficient Secretary of State and a 
Secretary of the Navy who inspired 
less disgust in sophisticated men. 
Any reasonably good observer can 
suggest at least as many improvements 
in M'r. Wilson and his methods and 
his Cabinet as a lady about to hire a 


‘house would suggest to a prospective 


landlord. No doubt a competent im- 
prover could brighten Mr. Wilson up 
wonderfully, and by teaching him what 
and how, could bring his administra- 
tion right up flush with the Repub- 
lican conception of the Republican 
record. 

But, after all, he is not a property 
which we are about to hire, but some- 
thing that we are committed to. We 
are in for two more years of him, and 
they seem likely to be pretty ticklish 
years. We can neither swap him nor 
make him over, and it seems the more 
sagacious part for us to take him as 
he is and resign ourselves to letting 
him work as he can, and with anyone 
whom he finds acceptable. 








HERE is the more point to this 
lerge-minded attitude in us, be- 
cause the times are so monstrous queer. 
There is going on in Europe this 
prodigious struggle between democracy 
and autocracy; precedent is up a 
tree, tradition is hiding in the cellar, 
the old order is smashed to bits, and 
the plans for the new order are being 






discussed by all the seventh sons in 
the world; there never was such per- 
plexity about the future, and never 
so brisk a demand for constructive 
minds to shape it. In all this medley 
and muddle, Mr. Wilson, partly be- 
cause he is our President, but consid- 
erably because he is Woodrow Wilson, 
stands out as the most conspicuous 
new-model democrat in the world. 
Not yet, even after two years of re- 
markable administrative exploits, has 
his measure been taken; but every one 
knows that he is very much out of the 
ordinary, and there are those who 
think they see in him the most notable 
combination of qualities and abilities 
now being shown in the great human 
exhibition. He was elected President 
as an intelligent radical ; 

a man who had thought 

long and deeply on gov- 

ernment; had construc- 

tive as well as reforma- 

tory ideas, and seemed 

suitable to be the leader 

of Democrats and the 

head of the government 

at a time when a great 

economic revolution was 

coming to a head. He 

was elected not to fol- 

low precedents, but to 

break with them; not to 

insure prosperity, but to 

dispute with it; 
not merely to up- 
hold the law, but 

to change it. The 
people of our 
country did not 
like what they 
had been getting. 
They elected Mr. 
Wilson because 
they wanted 
something different. 
something different largely as a re- 
sult of his influence. Before they 
have had time to discover whether or 
not they like what they have got, along 
comes this prodigious row in Europe, 
because a very large proportion of the 
countries over there want something 
different and can not get it without 
fighting. If the notion once gets 
abroad that Mr. Wilson is an excep- 
tionally good hand at understanding 
what disordered peoples want and 


a 


et. 
Cece (ct ne.., 


They have got | 


“ SWELLING VISIBLY ” 


helping them to get it, there is no 
telling how much foreign practice may 
press in on our President’s attention. 





LTOGETHER he has a good deal 
to think about, and we must let 
him do his thinking as he can and 
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not bother him excessively about whom 
he advises with or other details. His 
immediate task is to be neutral himself 
and keep our government neutral, and 
just in that capacity both to its own 
people and the neighbors. In the dis- 
charge of that task he has been punch- 
ing up the British brethren about their 
rather impulsive treatment of our 
commerce with neutral ports. It had 
to be done, and it seems to have been 
done with care and skill and propriety, 
and all of us, whatever our feelings 
about the war, must stand behind the 
doing of it. We neutrals have to trade 
under the rules for neutrals, and have 
an obligation to see that the rules are 
respected even by combatants whose 
cause enlists our individual hearts. 
As individuals we can feel as we will 
and play what favorites we choose, 
but our government, so long as it 
undertakes to be neutral, must live up 
to its undertaking. It cannot be a 
neutral and an ally at the same time. 


HE proposition that the United 
States should not be neutral has not 
yet been even discussed. The immense 
preponderance of public sentiment in 
favor of the Allies and the democratic 
conception of government is unmis- 
takable and undisputed. To what it 
might lead, to what it may lead as the 
war develops, cannot be forecast. 
The German madness might reach a 
pitch of frenzy and an enormity of 
conduct that would upset the equi- 
librium of the American mind and 
bring us out heaven knows where. 
But so far, undoubtedly, public senti- 
ment here is all for keeping out, and 
the opinion that prevails is that so we 
shall best serve not only ourselves, but 
humanity. In the way of immediate 
armed assistance we could do very 
little for the Allies if we joined them, 
and we should very much diminish the 
possibility of being useful to all hands 
when at last there comes a pause. 

But what we can do as neutrals to 
modify the horror of this war we 
should do, and do it as occasion offers, 
not only generously, but boldly. 
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AG 7711S 
Cheering Up the New-born Year 


O actors exaggerate their own 
personal iu portance in the 
eyes of the generai public and the 
interest the public takes in the de- 
tails of their business? That ques- 
tion, raised by the almost offensive 
prominence Messrs. Cohan and Col- 
lier gave to their personalities and 
their personal affairs in “ Hello, 
Broadway! ”’, is brought to the front 
again by the very actory point of 
view evidenced in “The Show 
Shop” lately produced at the Hudson. 
Mr. Forbes, author of the play, doesn’t 
imitate his predecessors in thrusting 
— - private affairs down the public throat, 
but he travels on the same assumption that there is nothing 
about the theatre in which the public is not strongly interested, 
down to the utmost detail. 

Theatrical folks are not entirely to blame if they cherish 
the belief evidenced in these two plays. Press-agents, writers 
of theatrical gossip and the newspapers themselves do much 
to foster it. The newspaper space devoted to making known 
the private doings of public officials, of “society” persons 
and would-be “ society” persons is scattered over a vastly 
larger number of individuals. A certain ex-President is the 
only individual who can vie with prominent actors in the 
matter of continuance in the public eye. Others may come 
and others may go, but these keep in print forever. 


KUL a? uy 


RITICS themselves are not able to judge whether the 
very professional material used in “The Show Shop” 
is calculated to attract or repel the public at large. Certainly 
if the play went as closely into the details of shoe-making or 
pork-packing as it does into the details of play-making, there 
isn’t much question what the critical verdict would be. But 
it is the fad to be more wise about the theatre than about 
other businesses perhaps more useful, so it may be that Mr. 
Forbes is canny in believing that the public will pretend to 
understand and like his exposition of trade tricks. Of that 
possibility he is quite as good a judge as his critics. 

So far as the fun goes, this intimate treatment heightened 
the enjoyment of those of us who are to some extent in and 
of the theatre. There seems to be also enough fun that does 
not call for intimate knowledge of things theatrical to appeal 
to a very large public. The theatrical manager who knows 
nothing about acting and less about plays is a sufficiently 
familiar figure in American life to make him a subject of 
amusement with audiences that are not at all professional. 
The theatrical parent, alternately pluming and bristling, has 
also been familiar since the days of Captain Costigan. It may 
be that the prints have also made the general public familiar 


with other theatrical types utilized in the piece sufficiently 
to make them valuable as subjects of fun. If so, “ The Show 
Shop” should succeed, as with these things granted it is very 
good farce indeed. 

Cut cut from “ The Show Shop” and “ Hello, Broadway!” 
the things that do not call for an intimate acquaintance with 
the theatre of to-day and there would be little left of either 
piece. It will be interesting to note whether this shortens 
the life of either or both of them. 


eae Se Se 


HERE’S more meat to “The Lie”, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s latest play of English life, than has lately been 
found in his compositions. The contest is a strong one be- 
tween feminine innocence and feminine craft and guile. It’s 
long since an audience in a New York theatre has gasped 
over a line in a play, but the lie in “ The Lie” receives 
this unusual tribute. The play shows the author’s usual skill 
in construction, more pronounced here where he is dealing 
with something-more substantial than a thread of comedy. 
The cast is a strong one. Margaret Illington triumphs 
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“WHAT KIND OF WORK COULD YOU POSSIBLY DO AROUND AN 
OFFICE? ” Z 

“1’M A KIND 0’ ALL-AROUND HANDY MAN, MISTER. I KIN HOLD 
-4 DOOR OPEN, LIGHT A MATCH FOR YE, LOOK OUT AN’ SEE IF IT’S 
RAININ’, CALL A TAXI, DROP LETTERS DOWN THE CHUTE, AN’ TELL 
FOLKS YER OUT WHEN YE AIN’T.” 
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almost as much by what she does not 
do as by what she- does. She shows 
rare artistic discretion in declining to 
“emote” when there are strong temp- 
tations to indulge in that process dear 
to the emotional actress, and thereby 
adds to the fidelity of her portrayal of 
the girl brought up to repress herself. 
Violet Heming is an excellent foil as 
the scheming sister. Mr. C. Aubrey 
Smith is commanding as the god who 
straightens things out, even if he does 
suggest a much larger and less sand- 
papered John Drew. Mr. Vincent Ser- 
rano gave exactly the right tone to the 
young man who is the object of both 
sisters’ love, and Mr. Alfred Bishop was 
a delightful old rapscallion as the girls’ 
father. 

“The Lie” as a play and in its acting 
can be enjoyed by intelligent persons and 
largely contradicts the “ punch” theory. 






O* the con 
trary, “ Secret 


Strings” is “a play 
with a punch”, 
which comes in 
the last act 
and is in the 
nature of a 
complete sur- 
prise. If a 
little of the melodramatic strength dis- 
played at this point could have been 
scattered over the earlier acts, “‘ Secret 
Strings ” would have a stronger hold on 
its audience. As it is, this romance of the 
picturesque French thief seems to halt 
in its action and confuse the interest of 
the beholder. Mr. Lou-Tellegen, whom 
the play introduces as a star, is perhaps 
also to blame for this impression. He is 
graceful, at times winsome, and at times 
forceful, but there seems to be a lack 
of determination in his artistic method 
which keeps him from gripping the sym- 
pathy and interest. He has good sup- 
port, headed by Miss Mary Nash, 
satisfactory in the trying réle of a 
heroine who can never be herself, but 
must constantly suffer, misunderstood 
and suspected. 

With less competition and a less jaded 
public, “ Secret Strings” would have a 
good chance in the not overworked field 
of emotional melodrama. 


SPV SY 2 


|* is not true that Madame Marie 
Dressler is playing Lady Macbeth in 
the provinces. She is at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theatre, appearing regularly 


oe oe 


in what used to be termed “a screaming 
farce”, called “A Mix-up”. The farce 
is not much in itself, but the star is. 
She is funny every minute she is on the 
stage, and she is on the stage most of 
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the time. She wisely does not claim to 
be a refined and polished comedienne. 
She claims to be Marie Dressler, and she 
is. And Mafie Dressler is funny. 
Metcalfe. 





Astor.—* Hello, Broadway!” b Mr. 
George M. Cohan, and with the author and 
Mr. William Collier in the cast. Musical show 
and burlesque of plays of the season. Ex- 
tremely funny to those thoroughly familiar 
with New York theatres and theatrical talk. 
_Bandbox.—* Poor Little Thing,” by Jerome 
K. Jerome. Last week of pleasantly acted 
but colorless little play of studio life in 
France. 


Belasco.—*“ The Phantom Rival.” Dream 
play from the ~— adapted to life to- 
day in America. ell staged, well played 
and interesting. 

Booth.—*“ Children of Earth.” The Win- 
throp Ames ten-thousand-dollar prize play. 
Notice later. 


Candier.—* On Trial.” A novel and inter- 
esting method of telling a melodramatic story. 
Well acted and absorbing. 


Casino.—* Experience.” An_ elaborately 
staged aHegory dealing in the manner of the 
morality play with the sins and temptations 
that beset us here and now. 

Cohan’s.—* It Pays to Advertise.”’ Farcical 
comedy demonstrating that even so matter-of- 
fact a topic as advertising can be so handled 
as to provide highly laughable stage material. 


Comedy.—Marie Tempest in “ The Mar- 
riage of Kitty”, preceded by “The Dumb 
and the Blind”. The old comedy and the 
clever star joined successfully in delightful 
entertainment. The curtain-raiser simply 
character-studies from English low life. 


Cort.—“*‘ Under Cover.” Melodramatic 


comedy with smuggling for its basis. Divert- 
ing and well done. 
Eltinge.—“ The Song of Songs.” Dramati- 


zation of Sudermann novel by Mr. Edward 
Sheldon. A useless and revolting excursion 
into the vicious circles of our social life. 


Empire-—Fortnight’s engagement of Mr. 
John Drew in “Rosemary”. Notice later. 


Forty-fourth Street.—“ The Lilac Domino.” 
Agreeable and tuneful comic opera, well 
rendered. Not remarkable, but pleasant. 


Forty-eighth Street.—* The Law of the 

nd.” Melodrama of murder and police 
methods. Well acted. with considerable fun 
at the expense of the police. 


_ Fulton.—* Twin Beds.” Amusing farce, 
its incidents based on the difficulties en- 
countered by a bibulous gentleman who gets 
into a flat which he thinks is his own. 


Gaiety.—“ Daddy Long-Legs.” Pathos and 
humor pleasantly mingled in the life story of 
a girl who starts her career in a foundling 
asylum. 

Globe.—* Chin-Chin.” Clever musical ex- 
travaganza, elaborately staged, and showing 
Mr. Fred Stone, of Montgomery and Stone, 
at his very funniest. 

Harris.—Margaret Illington in “‘ The Lie”, 
by Henry Arthur Jones. See above. 

Hippodrome.—* The Wars of the World.” 
Big spectacle with the picturesque side of 
various kinds of wars as its basis. Should 
not be missed. Last week. 


Hudson.—“ The Show Shop,” by Mr. 
James Forbes. See above. 
Hudson.—“‘ The Débutante.” Girl-and- 


music show by Herbert and Smith, with Hazel 
Dawn in the leading réle. Tuneful, diverting 
and pleasantly done. 


Little—* A Pair of 
Farcical comedy, English in every particular. 


Silk Stockings.” 


including the cast. Laughable and well acted. 


Longacre.—* Secret Strings,” by Kate 
Jordan. See above. 

Lyceum.—* Outcast,” by Mr. Hubert 
Henry Davis. Elsie Ferguson, as the star, 


giving a most finished and sympathetic per- 
formance of a unique réle in an unusual and 
interesting play of London bachelor. life. 


Lyric.—* The Only Girl,” with score by 
Victor Herbert and the libretto a former 
comedy revivified by Henry Blossom. Com- 
edy with musical features. Tuneful, funny 
and well done. 

Manhattan Opera House.—* Life.” Big 
melodrama of American life. ~ Sensational 
and extremely up to date. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—‘‘ The Hawk,” with Mr. 
Faversham and Mlle. Dorziat. French society 
drama of intrigue. Somewhat old fashioned, 
bat interesting and well presented. 

Park.—“ Polygamy.” An effective Amer- 
ican drama with life in Utah and the methods 


of plural marriage for its subjects. Well 
worth seeing. 

Playhouse.—“ Sinners,” by Mr. Owen 
Davis. Notice later. 

Princess.—Brieux’s ‘‘ Maternity”, by Mr. 


Richard Bennett and company. Notice later. 

Republic.—* Kick In.” Another display 
of life among the crooked individuals in the 
underworld. Interesting melodramatic play, 
well acted. 


Shubert.—“ To-night’s the Night.” Musical 
play from London with London company. 

otable for the charming way in which it 
is done. 


Thirty-ninth Street.—Marie Dressler in “ A 
ix-up”’, by Parker A. Hord. See above. 


Winter Garden.—“ Dancing Around,” with 
Al Jolson as the star. Another manful and 
particularly womanful effort to rouse the 
t. b. m. from his gloom. Chorus girls in 
battalions, comedians, costumes, scenery, 
dancing and music that is far from churchly. 

















“SHE LOVED A STRUGGLING LAWYER” 
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The Latest Books 


N his new novel, “ Sinister Street” (Appleton’s, $1.35), 
Compton Mackenzie, the author of “ Carnival” and of 
“Youth’s Encounter”, continues the life history of 
Michael Fane, the boy whose adolescence he traced in the 
latter of these tales. The book—a very long and minutely 

detailed one—is about equally divided between an account of 
Michael’s career at Oxford and a history of his subsequent 
quixotic adventures in the underworld of London, where he is 
searching for a lost love of his boyhood. The maturing per- 
sonality of the hero and the atmosphere of Oxford are both 
delicately evoked for us in the first section of the book. The 
grim pragmatism of the slums and its determinative impact 
upon the unformulated idealism of youth are forcibly por- 
trayed in the second. The whole, like “ Youth’s Adventure ”, 
is likely to prove a joy to the appreciative, but a bore io the 
impetuous. 


HE latter will indeed be hard to suit, however, if Virginia 
Tracy’s “ Persons Unknown” (Century, $1.35) does not 
supply their needs. This is Miss Tracy’s first novel. And 
into it she has poured all the exuberance of a fertile inven- 
tion, all the vividness of an alert interest in types about town, 
all the resiliency of the born story-teller’s joy in creation. 
The thing—it is a detective story with a plot like the “diamond 
hitch” and a mystery like Banquo’s ghost—fairly hums. And, 
although (like “ Sinister Street”) the book is open to the 
charge of being too long, yet the surplusage in both cases 
is undeniably too much of a good thing. 


HARLES EDWARD RUSSELL, “ muck-raker ”, socialist, 
reformer, author, was a star reporter before he was 
any of these. And for years he sat, either in New York 
or Chicago, at that center of the news-spider’s web, the 
city editor’s desk of a great daily. Star reporters see 
queer happenings. And city editors know more thaa goes 
into morning papers. In “ These Shifting Scenes” (Doran, 
$1.50) Mr. Russell invites us to sit before the library grate 
(in lieu of a campfire) and hear him reminisce—hear him tell 
about strange happenings he has taken part in, and about 
the inside facts of public events that the city editors “ edited ” 
out of public ken. It is an interesting book; full of variety 
and of good yarns. 


VEN the great military engine of Germany has, at times, 
had trouble with its carburetor. There have been 
scandals and court-martials and hints of dry rot. In 1903 
Lieutenant Bilse published a novel descriptive of life in the 
frontier post where he was stationed, and was punished there- 
for by six months’ imprisonment and dismissal from the army. 
At the same time several of his superior officers—identified 
as originals of the book’s characters—were transferred or 
forced to resign. Europe was agog over the affair for a week 
and then forgot it. Now the novel has been translated into 
English and published (Lane, $1.00) together with a com- 
mendatory introduction by Theodore ‘Dreiser, with details of 
identification, and with extracts from the proceedings of the 
court-martial, under the title of “ Life in a Garrison Town”. 
With these accessories, and at this juncture, the book ceases 
to be fiction and becomes mere scandal-mongering. It is not 
realism. It is not even history. It is backstairs gossip. 








“ HURRY UP, SAMMY, DON’T LET ’EM GIVE US THEIR DUST” 





AN WYCK BROOKS’S “John Addington Symonds” 
(Kennerley, $1.50) is an unusually interesting example 
of its type—the short but genuinely critical biography that 
attempts to place and re-value for a new generation the 
bearer of a famous name. Symonds has been dead for 
nineteen years. His name is a famous one. Yet to the 
average hearer it chiefly suggests the fact of his own 
ignorance, together with a vague notion that Symonds, as a 
man and a critic, had something queer about him. This little 
volume of Mr. Brooks's brings out the relationship between 
the fame and the queerness. 


RIAN BORU DUNNE had indigestion, and spent eight 

r years going from doctor to sanitorium and from New 
Mexico to Europe, only to be cured at last by a new pair 
of spectacles. That is one on Brian Boru. He has told 
the stark story of his experience in a common, facetious, 
unmistakably truthful little book called “ Cured! The Seventy 
Adventures of a Dyspeptic” (Winston, $1.00). Which is 
certainly one on the doctors. In the course of his travels 
he met the late George Gissing, and on the strength of this 
acquaintance he has drawn at sight on’ Mr. H. G. Wells 
for a “forewcrd” to his book. Which is certainly one on 
Mr. Wells. However, it isn’t necessary to know either Brian 
Boru or Mr. Wells to enjoy the joke. You only need to have 
known a few doctors. J. B. Kerfoot. 
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IF THERE REALLY WERE NO SENSATION IN MATTER 
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Imaginary Conversations 


“€~* OOD morning. Is this a millinery 
establishment ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Weli, my name is Smith. I am 
Mrs. Smith’s husband. Was Mrs. 
Smith here?” 

“Yes, sir—she was here yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“All the afternoon?” 

“Yes, sir; trying on hats. She tried 
on fourteen and liked every one of 
them.” 

“Indeed. And what did she do 
then?” 

“She said she was sorry, sir, but 
couldn’t afford any of them, so she 
went away.” 

“Without buying any?” 

Fes, ot. 

“As I thought. Well, do ’em all up. 
Charge ’em to me and I'll take 
’em home to her. Wife never had 
enough hats, anyway.” 

“Thank you, sir. Will that be all?” 

“All for this week. Next week I'll 
drop in and buy some more. Nothing 
like hats when you love your wife. 
Ta, ta!” 


x AVOT ARATAL GALT, SS 
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Peace Offerings 


OR the Kaiser—receivership. 
For King Albert—the suit of shin- 
ing armor. 
For England—a breathing spell. 
For Germany—democracy. 
For Austria—repentance. 
For Russia—reconstruction. 
For Turkey—retrospection. 
For Essen—annihilation. 
For Italy—Trieste. 
For Holland—relief. 
For Switzerland—resumption. 
For France—reincarnation. 
For General Joffre—France. 
For Brand Whitlock—a blue ribbon. 
For the United States—reflection. 
For Belgium—the earth. 
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BESS: She’s awfully old-fashioned. FILLING THE POSITION 
Tess: Frightfully! She still 

clings to the idea that a wife should 

spend part of her time with her 

husband. 


“’M AFRAID YOU FIND THIS LITTLE KITCHEN RATHER CROWDED, SYLVIA” 
“OH, NO-M! I JUST LOVE IT. IT SAVES SO MANY STEPS” 
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ever had. He might be the least effi- 
cient—probably he is—and yet not the 
worst, and really not so very bad. 

A really, seriously bad Secretary of 
State is one who takes a wrong course 
in affairs of moment and is allowed to 
follow it. Then the more efficient he 
is, the worse. But Mr. Bryan has not 
taken the wrong course, so far as we 
know, in any afiair of moment. Usu- 
ally he hasn’t bothered much with 
affairs of moment, but has been out on 
the road lecturing and has let the hired 
man run the office with the help of 
Dr. Wilson. Mr. Bryan when he came 
in mussed up the State Department a 
good deal, putting out experienced 
hands and running in green ones, mak- 
ing it hard to get necessary work done, 
and doubtless he made plenty of bad 
minor appointments, which is nothing 
new. But who can say he got us in 
wrong in any matter of great moment? 
Persons who think we took a wrong 
course in Mexico will hardly lay it to 
Mr. Bryan, any more than people who 
think our course there has been almost 
supernaturally wise will give him 
credit for its wisdom. No doubt, 














Judge: WHAT EXCUSE HAVE YOU FOR NOT SERVING ON THE JURY? though, he has been in full sympathy 
“YOUR HONOR, I SUFFER FROM CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA, AND JUST AT PRES- with it. And if his leg was pulled in 
ENT I FEEL AS IF EVERY ONE IN THIS COURT-ROOM OUGHT TO HANG.” (Continued on page 85.) 








Mr. Bryan Probably Not the 
Worst Ever 


OPYING a piece from Lire about 
Mr. Daniels and Mr. Bryan, the 
Springfield Republican puts on it a 
new headline, part of which reads: 
“Mr. Bryan the Worst Ever.” 
These words induce reflection and 
may excuse comment. What was said 
about Mr. Bryan in the piece quoted 
(Lire, Dec. 17) was: 
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Mr. Bryan, from the standpoint 
of executive efficiency, is probably 
the worst Secretary of State we 
ever had, and was expected to be 
the worst. But Mr. Bryan, in his 
peculiar way, amounts to something 
and the administration needed his 
support, and has had it. 


SSNS 


What it is now desired to disclose is 
that it does not necessarily follow that 
because Mr. Bryan is worst “ from the 
standpoint of executive efficiency” 
he is the worst Secretary of State we WHY THE PLANS WERE DELAYED 
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“They Say” 


d the claim of Admiral Robert E. Peary to the 
discovery of the North Pole can be substan- 


seriously questioned by men who have given 
\ great study and devoted much time to 
research upon Arctic matters, as well as 
a large number of the leading Arctic 
explorers of the world. On the other hand, Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook, another Arctic explorer, 
claims that he discovered the North Pole, having 
reached it on the twenty-first day of April, 1908; 
and I find that a great preponderance of the 
authorities upon this subject are inclined to give 
Dr. Cook the credit for having made this ex- 
ceedingly valuable addition to science as well as to the 
territory of the United States—Hon. Louis Fitshenry, of 
Illinois, in the House of Representatives. 


If at this minute every one of the ninety thousand 
regular soldiers in the United States, cavalry, infantry, 
coast and field artillery, were assembled in New York 
City, there would not be enough men to man the guns there 
on a war footing —Col. H. O. S. Heistand, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the United Staies Army. 


When I asked about the end of the war I saw a picture 
which enables me to predict that the war will end next 
May by the intervention of a powerful nation. Since one 
of the problems I saw brought to President Wilson came 
from abroad, I feel that he may be the powerful force 
which intervenes to end the war.—Densho Kodama, a 
Japanese prophet and diviner. 


I do not wish to imply that there will be a big boom 
in business during the next three months, but there will 
be a steady upward trend which will benefit the manu- 
facturing industries all over the United States—Charles 
M. Schwab, President of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


The railroad owners, too, are realizing that they must 
show the highest kind of honesty, economy and efficiency 
in handling the railroad dollar—and they are striving to 
do it—Howard Elliott, President of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 


There are but two roots to all human endeavor—reason 
and feeling. The first may be called the masculine quality, 
the second the feminine; but both are necessary in arriving 
at truth—ZMrs. Elizabeth N. Cushman, in an address at 
Taconia, Wash. 

The magnificent generosity of the American people in 
forwarding immense quantities of gifts of foodstuffs to 
my suffering people affords me intense satisfaction and 
touches me very deeply.—King Albert of Belgium. 


Because of the way they were made, the Rockefeller 


tiated, it should be done, as I find it has been. 


(Recent Opinions, Epigrammatic or Otherwise, by Some of Our Wise and Near-Wise Men and Women) 


millions carry suspicion with them for whatever purpose 
they may be used— Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


I am young yet. I do not intend to be outdone by my 
friend and neighbor, ex-Senator Henry Gassaway Davis, 
of West Virginia, who is ninety-two. Davis comes home 
from work at five o’clock in the afternoon, and I ask 
him why he works so late. He explains that he had a 
great deal more to do, but he quit early to give the boys in, 
the office a rest—Admiral George Dewey. 


The man who keeps himself temperate and practices it in 
his own household and community has accomplished a 
great life work; but when he undertakes to force his views 
upon others contrary to their wishes by unjust and un- 
democratic laws, he becomes grossly intemperate and vio- 
lates, in my judgment, every true principle of individual 
liberty and American government—James Cantrill, of 
Kentucky, in the House of Pepresentatives. 


There are altogether four thousand, five hundred and 
sixty-five men and two hundred and three line officers 
short of the number necessary to man the vessels of mili- 
tary value which could be used in time of war.—Rear- 
Admiral Victor Blue, Chief of the Navigation Bureau. 


England wants to starve us! We can play the same 
game. We can bottle her up and torpedo every English 
or Allies’ ship which nears any harbor in Great Britain, 
thereby cutting off large food supplies—Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz, the German Minister of Marine. 





It is averred that the losses of the Germans have been 
at least twice as large as the losses of the Allies. Let the 
war progress in that way for two years and the result 
will be not simply victory, but complete exhaustion of 
Germany, as the South was exhausted after the Civil War 
in the United States. This, and this alone, is the aim to 
which we must all look forward. I am surprised at my 
own sentiments, but this is a contest between civilization 
and barbarism-—there is no alternative—Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, ex-Prime Minister of Canada. 














SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
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A Composite Synonym 
“CIXTEEN years ago,” says the 

Evening Sun, “some hundreds 
and thousands of American men and 
youths were sacrificed to unprepared- 
ness.” 

The Sun is undoubtedly using this 
handsome word, “ unpreparedness”, in 
a new sense, as a sort of composite 
synonym for expansion and imperial- 
ism and world-powerishness and com- 
mercial aggression and embalmed 
beef and benevolent assimilation and 
political ambitions and perfervid ora- 
tory and emotional newspapers and 
a few other items which contributed 
to the sacrifice of the hundreds 
and thousands of American men and 
youths. 
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From Our Readers 


The Belgian Cure Prescribed 


for Us 
Epiror Lire: 


You actually have accomplished the 
impossible; you actually beat weekly 
your own record in slandering a great 
nation and offending millions of people 
in this country. Your vituperous out- 
pourings, your villainous, deliberate lies, 
your awful cartoons, are so vile language 
cannot express it! 

It is, of course, impossible to argue 
with a man of your type. It is unbe- 
lievable that there is another human 
being quite so ‘ow and foul to the core 
as to be compared with you. You are 
not human any more. One almost re- 
fuses to believe that you are sane; maybe 
you are a raving maniac who should be 
confined in an asylum. 

I wonder what nation has to suffer the 
disgrace of counting you as one of its 
members? I hope it is not America. 

It is useless, of course, to remind 
you of the admonition of our President 
to observe strict neutrality. Such lofty 
feclings and such beautiful expressions 
are wasted on your kind and entirely 
beyond you. Hanging would be too good 
for you; it would not condone for the 
heart-pains your filthy writings have 
caused to millions of American citizens 
until they learned to ignore them as 
unworthy of consideration. If you still 
must be considered sane and responsible 
for your. deeds, only one punishment 
might be fairly adequate and penetrate 
your skin. A good beating, administered 
judiciously onée a week; not enough to 
kill you outright, but sufficiently penetrat- 
ing the hide to prevent sitting down 
until repetition comes around the next 
week. That cure might help, and let us 
pray somebody will administer it. 

With the utmost contempt, 
Ernst LucHuMter, 

San Francisco, Cat, 

November 28, 1914. 


Another Point of View 


Dear LiFe: 

I enclose one dollar for the Belgians. 
to help give them a Thanksgiving Day. 

Speaking of thanks and giving, Lire, 
don't you think it would be a good idea 
to set apart a day for the Almighty to 
be thankful? A sort of “day of atone- 
ment” for us to catalogue the reasons 
why God should give thanks at the way 
things have been running here below 
Don't you think that our Thanksgiving 
Day is too one-sided ? 

What has God to be thankful for this 
year? Is it that the so-called civilized 





nations of Europe have ceased squeezing 
the life-blood out of their taxpaying sub- 
jects to pay for armies and battleships. 
and now are feeding these people to 
limb-shattering, death-dealing machines 
of slaughter? Is it that a supposedly 
cultured and truth-loving people, who 
have done so much to cure sickness and 
prevent death in bygone yéars, now are 
plundering little Belgium, killing off thou- 
sands of her men and women, mutilating 
her helpless little children, driving off 
her cattle, eating her supplies, destroying 
her crops, burning her homes, and finally 
leaving a few millions of adults and 
adolescents to starve? 

The most He can be thankful for, 
perhaps, is that the murders in little 
Belgium can not, will not, exceed seven 
million in number—for lack of material! 

Is the Almighty.joyously thankful that 
a Kaiser has shed some crocodile tears 
over the burning of the saintly, priest- 
making city of Louvain and the bom- 
barding of the priceless Rheims Cathe- 
dral? Perhaps He is thankful Rome has 
been spared her immortality and that 
the canals of Venice still run water— 
not blood. 

Almighty God has doubtless noticed 
that in America the people recently 
elected many undesirables to high office. 
Perhaps He has cause for thanks 
Mr. Lorimer was not running for the 
Senate, and that William II had re- 
frained from conferring an Jron Cross 
on J. Bruce Ismay for “ chivalrous con- 
duct in a marine disaster ”. 

If the Lord God had a Thanksgiving 
Day, like we had, it is possible He 
would not be so sweepingly thankful as 
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were our pulpit orators, editors and 
toastmasters on November 26th. If He 
raised His voice it might be to tell us 
that He is not mocked without drawing 
forth His wrath. 
Sincerely yours, 
Brian Boru DuNNE. 


Santa Fé, N. M., 
December 1, 1914. 


One of Many 


Epitor oF LIFE, 
Dear Sir: 

Am enclosing a news-item clipping. 
Will you kindly read it? 

Will you also take notice that while 
this poor, unfortunate girl suffered a 
whole week before she died, she had 
been sick only a day before the “ injec- 
tors” got in their work, and then she 
immediately and steadily got worse? 

What do you think of this? Do you 
think it possible that a cat bite to-day 
could turn into hydrophobia one year 
hence? In spite of the learned doctors, 
I do not believe that any poison could 
be taken into the blood-circulating sys- 
tem without making itself manifest inside 
of a year, if it ever was going to do so. 
Have I another guess? 

Yours truly, 
James B. Fowter. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., 

November 16, 1914. 

Other accounts of death from the 
injection of serums for the cure of 
hydrophobia are reaching us in pro- 
fusion. Hydrophobia itself is some- 
thing of a myth. Dog-trainers have 
never seen a case. 

But there is no myth about the re- 
sults of the serum. 
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PROFESSOR SMITH REMOVES HIS HAT, 


COLLAR AND TIE PREPARATORY TO GETTING 


SHAVED AND THEN HAS ONE OF HiS FREQUENT ATTACKS OF ABSENT-MINDEDNESS 













OUTDOOR SPORTS 
HUNTING THE PEDESTRIAN 
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The Short Days 


The teacher was trying to explain to 
her class the effects of heat and cold. 
She told her little charges that an iron 
bridge would expand several inches in 
hot weather, and contract a like amount 
in cold weather. ‘ 

She then asked a little girl for another 
instance of the expansion and contrac- 
tion caused by heat and cold. The child 
hesitated for a minute or so, and then 
replied: 

“In hot weather the days are long; in 
cold weather they are much shorter.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 


Her Choice 


Tue Mistress: I shall take one of 
the children to church with me this 
morning, Mary. 

Tue GENERAL: Yes’m; which? 

Tue Mistress: Oh, whichever will 

go best with my new mauve dress. 
; —London Sketch. 





AND AFTER AND PINE 


“WE LOOK BEFORE 
FOR WHAT IS NOT” 








In the Dark Ages 


When Rastus Johnsing’s son arrived, 
He looked just like his poppy. 
In fact, the doctah done declared 
He was a carbon copy. 
—Cornell Widow. 


The Domestic Machine 


Mr. Meek was laboriously hooking up 
the back of his wife’s evening dress just 
as the clock was striking their dinner 
hour and their dinner guests were ring- 
ing the doorbell. Mr. Meek breathed 
hard; his forehead was damp and’ his 
hands shook. 

“T do wish some one would invent a 
machine to do this kind of work!” he 
muttered, miserably. 

“Why, they have!” replied his wife, 
brightly, as she applied some powder 
nonchalantly to her nose. “ They have, 
and you are it.”—Youth’s Companion. 


Oratory in Tatters 


With all due apologies to Patrick 
Henry, to sink or swim is apt to mean to 
live or die, anyway. And to live or die 
is at least remotely similar to surviving 
or perishing. 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Extra Dry 


the champagne that never did 
have to bear a foreign 
make it as rich, pure, bubbling and 
full of the soul of the grape as any 
wine anybody, anywhere ever bought. 


Sold everywhere— 
Served everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE Co. 
Sr. Louis, U. S. A. 
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One thing the war has not done— 
it hasn’t robbed us of 








Voice fron the well: 

Philanthropist: 
CASE WILL BE INVESTIGATED, AND, IF FOUND DESERVING, 
WILL RECEIVE ASSISTANCE IN DUE COURSE 




























HELP! HELP! 
BE PATIENT, MY GOOD MAN. YOUR 
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EEN » $45, OO o) DOO. 
—* | Mae asian 
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ne with every Studebaker-car— 


Forget for a minute that name Studebaker! CAN give you full money’s worth for every dollar of the 
price, because the Studebaker plants have been made the 


Forget the pride that any manufacturer must have in such most complete on the face of the earth; 


a name that for 63 years has stood for the highest achieve- 
ments in vehicles of every nature, —but also, that Studebaker MUST make the BEST car that 


can be built for the price to protect that vast investment. 
Forget the efforts that any manufacturer would make to P P 


keep that hard-won name at the very forefront. And it is for this that Studebaker seeks the highest 
authorities on automobile designing. 

It is for this that Studebaker manufactures Studebaker 
Cars COMPLETE in Studebaker plants—to make sure 
that each of the hundreds of parts that go to make a car 
are made of the materials and in the way that Studebaker 
Call it selfishness, if you like, Call it business judgment. wants them made. 

Call it what you will—but the fact remains that Forty Five 
Millions of Dollars invested in any business must be 
protected no matter what the cost. 


And think only of the Forty Five Millions of Dollars in- 
vested in the gigantic plants where Studebaker Cars are 
built. And then you will see why Studebaker MUST 
make a good car. 


It is for this that Studebaker guarantees a Service of the 
highest type. And it is for this that Studebaker in the 
years gone by has picked and chosen only the best, the 
And this Forty Five Millions of Dollars invested in Stude- most dependable dealers who could insure the giving of 
baker plants is your guarantee not only that Studebaker such service. It is, in brief 


—Cecauue li a 


And “—because it’s a Stude- 
Studebaker Features baker,” backed by that $45,000,000 


a Lighting and Starting —Full guarantee and all the wealth of experi- 
oating Rear Axle—Timken Bearings ence and resources and ideas of manufacture, 
Png d Tread Rear Tires—One-man you can not in justice to yourself fail to see the Stude- 
ype Top. baker car. Go to your local Studebaker dealer. See the Cars 


USA ‘Ganads —both the FOUR and the SIX—and judge them for yourself. And 
Studebaker ROADSTER, . $ ro $1250 if you are interested in knowing how good a car can be made when the 
— FOUR, . ; 1250 manufacturer wants to, write for “The Story of Studebaker.” 

ebaker LIGHT ah, -. 1388 1750 
Studebaker SIX, 7-passenger, 1450 1825 STUDEBAKER—DETROIT 


All Prices F.0.B. Detroit Canadian Factories, Walkerville, Ontario 
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UR. FOOLISH 
CONTEMPO ARIES EGYPTIAN T 
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Hi 
mi 
by 
In Bad Company pe 
A countryman in Savannah observed Plain End or Cork Tip of 
a gang of darkies laboring on the streets, - 
each wearing a ball and chain. He asked 
one why that ball was chained to his leg. et 
“To keep people from stealing it,” said At 
the darky; “ heap of thieves about here.” in 
—Argonaut. fre 
He 
Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott’s Bitters are appetiz- on 
ing and healthful Sample of bitters by mail, 25 ets. in stamps. | St: 
C. W. Abbott & Co, Baltimore Ma. ‘ 
to 
FarMER (bursting into the village inn): ; 
What d’ye think, Silas? The bones of a Co 
pre-historic man has been found on Jim tyi 
White’s farm! se 
INNKEEPER: Great gosh! I hope poor : 
Jim’'ll be able to clear hissclf at the Bu 
coroners inquest. 2 
—-Birmingham Age-Herald. o 
all 
= - sel 
You'll Need SEXOLOCY || = 
: Tough for the Chient S E — O F O ¢4 YY pol 
The judge was a kindly old icliow, by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. par 
Ow me- and the young barrister was nervous. ingusts tn @ cheer whelseome J 
“My unfortunate client ” he be- way, in one volume: suc 
Some Da pod not get Bectine gan, in a quaking voice and a dry throat, _ 
utowline now? then stopped. rial 
Fumbling among his papers with a 
Then you'll be ready for any emer- : ‘ 
gency in town or country—winter or trembling hand, he began again. 


summer. Remember, the time to buy a 
towline i is‘when you can—not when you 
are inthe ditch and can’t? Basline Autow- 
line coils up flat under a cushion. Takes 
up no room, as bulky manila rope does. 


Basline Autowline 


is about 25 feet of %-inch famous YELLOW 
STRAND POWERSTEEL wire rope. It 
weighs only 432 pounds, but can pull a 4,000- 
pound car up a 20 per cent. grade? Will also 
start a stalled wheel on its own power. At 
your dealers. $3.95 east of the Rockies. 
TRUCK ape LINE is ideal for heavy 





“ My unfortunate client 
throat dried up. 


Desperately mopping his brow with a 
handkerchief, he made another attempt. 
” But it 


“My unfortunate client 
was no good. 


The judge, smiling down at him in a 


kindly way, said: 


“You may proceed with your state- 


ment, Mr. Blank. The court, so far, 
in entire agreement with you!” 


” But his 


Knowledge a Mother Should Ha’ 
— a Mother Should oot » Be Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Ha 
= for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’* and Table a Contents. 


_ PURITAN = CO., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., PA | 





eo eet ‘sold of i 
| 120, 000 « COpies prof J. A. CRAMB'S | 


| GERMANY and ENGLAND | 


Conceded to be the ablest, fairest book on the sources of © 
Highly commended by Joseph H. fy and ; 


the war, 














po ~~ ME, xK thi = St. a 4 Leuteville Herald the late Lord Roberts. - - + «© « » + +» Net $1.00 | 
thiet-prools cars an —LOUisville eraid, ; 
spare tires. At your dealers. $2 , _E. P. D ON & 00., 681 sth h Ave. an. Y. 
east and $2.25 west of the Rockies. a A uit 2 S81 8th Ave. of 
A Celtic Strain Somewhere 
FREE Illustrated Autowline circular, ‘ sti 
Write tor it today oan Small Jemima (colored), her pudgy : 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. checks puffed out, lips pursed, and her ap 
809 N. 2d St St. Louis, Mo. diminutive outstanding braids bobbing qu 
S. ¥. Olin, rghit «a excitedly as she addresses cork in 
Sole Manufacturers of Yellow Stran : : : 
” ag ere Wire Rope mucilage bottle, with which » she be 
struggling, “ Well, Ah’s gwine git you A. 


out if Ah has to push you in!” 


—Woman’s Home Companion. 








Pour }: cup of ale or beer into small saucepan, add one tablespoon LEA & PERRINS’ as es PAUL OO. 
Sauce and salt red bring to boiling point, add 1 Ib. of finely chopped a 


Welsh Rarebit: 


American cheese and stir until thoroughly melted. Pour over freshly prepared slices of toast and serve at once. 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT 


LEA & PERRINS, 245 West Street, New York “MAKES HOUSEWORK EASY” 


Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent free upon request by post card. 
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“people of these districts couldn’t be 
































Historical Fragment 
T= City Chamberlain of the large 
municipal center known as New 
York having been shot by a citizen of 
Hoboken, the Mayor of New York im- j 
mediately declared war on .that place - 
by mobilizing the militia ahd calling 
out the seventh regiment. The Mayor 
of Hoboken replied by ordering out 
the Hoboken guards, and issued an 
edict declaring that all native-born 
Americans, assuming there were such 
in Hoboken, should be granted their 
freedom. Staten Island declared war on 
Hoboken, and Brooklyn declared war 
on Staten Island on the ground that a 
Staten Island ferryboat had neglected 
to salute a South Brooklyn ferryboat. 
“This is a race war,” declared Jacob 
Cohenskiff, buckling on his armor and 
tying the key of the safe deposit 
around his neck. 
“It’s a great pity,” wrote Professor 
Buncombe von Buncombe, “that the 


allowed to decide this matter for them- 
selves.” 

“Tt would be the first time in his- 
tory that they did,” responded the two 
political bosses in chorus, as they pre- 
pared to lay out the campaign. 

Meanwhile all the native Americans 
succeeded, under cover of the night, 
in escaping in a catboat, thus mate- 
rially relieving the situation .. . 



























DIARY February 22, 1820 


A largecoaching partycame 
up from town today and 
stopped at the Inn for an 
excellent meal and the ever- 


Old Overholt Rye , 


“Same for 100 years” 
Nowadays, in this age 
of motoring, Old Overholt is 
still the popular choice. Men 
appreciate its uniform purity, 
quality and flavor. Aged 
in the wood, bottled in 
bond. 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















A_ historic gem. ip which i» 
related, in. Ancient Medieval 

















Unfailing. 










































Sailine Under the American Flag 


UNITED “FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Modern Inventions 

ONSCIENCE-DULLER for amateur politicians, young husbands, clergymen and 
all others who do not wish to be annoyed by the dictates of conscience. 

Comes in a plush case, 





South! | 
O’er the Blue 
Caribbean! 


Voyage in luxurious 
white ships, o’er summer 
seas, to the region of ro- 
mance and enchantment— 
the Spanish Main! 


Cruises from 17 to 24 days 


Sailings every Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday from 
New York and New Orleans to 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama Canal 
Colombian Ports 
Central and South America 


Liberal stop-over privileges granted 





Ships sailing from New York on 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays, and 
on all days from New Orleans 
are American-plan service; fare 
includes meals and berth. Cruises 
from New York every Saturday 
on the palatial new steamships 
Pastores, Tenadores, Calamares 
and Metapan. Berths included in 
price of transportation; meals 
extra; restaurant service a la carte. 











OFFICES FOR INFORMATION 
202 Washington St., Boston; 630 Com- 
mon St., New Orleans; 1955 Continen 
tal and Commercial Bank Building, 
Chicago; or any ticket or tourist agent, 

or write to 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
United Fruit Co. Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 
for folders, sailing list, and full infor- 
mation 





Panama 
Exposition 
Arrange your 
tripto the Pan 
ama  Exposi 
tion via Hav- 
ana, Jataica 
and the Pan 
ama Canal 

Write for 
purticudars 











, and, placed upon your 
dressing-table, produces its effect by means of patent radiations from a psychic motor. 


It has long been known by experts that conscience is a disease. Like the vermiform 
appendix, it is a souvenir of the past. Its baleful effects are often witnessed, especially 
in young and inexperienced persons. 

R ARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS PUR- Our conscience-duller makes it possible for you to do anything to achieve success, 

CHASED for people who are too busy to no matter how dishonorable, and be perfectly free from any qualms. Payable strictly 
orm libraries. Address Dept. 3, E. V.. BOSTON in advance, as it begins to work so soon that, if bought on the installment plan, the 
SCRIPT, Boston, Mass. possessor would not care whether he paid for it or not. 
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PUT ON YOUR 
THINKING CAP 


AND PERHAPS WITHOUT BURNING 
ANY MIDNIGHT OIL 


$500 








COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BIRTHPLACES 
OF ALL THE GREAT AMERICANS 


‘YOU MAY WIN 
OO 








Now Lubricate Your Brain 


OBEY THIS IMPULSE 





the words 


Although reading “Detroit” this 
mark is not intended for products of 
Detroit manufacture alone. But all 
cities in the United States will also 
be offered its use. It must, there- 
fore, be designed to allow another 
name to be substituted in place of 
Detroit without destroying the at- 
tractiveness of the trade-mark. 


It must be national in character. It 
must represent the whole United 
States. 


For eventually this mark will be 
adopted universally by American 
manufacturers as a standard mark 


for American-made goods—a dis- 
tinct American label. 


Only American citizens are eligible 
for entrance to this contest. 


The contest closes Feb. 25, 1915. 


Write now—right now—for rules 
governing this “ Made in U. S. A.” 


trade-mark contest. 


Address “Made in Detroit, 
U. S. A.’ Committee 


DETROIT, MICH. 





The Detroit Board of Commerce 
offers five hundred dollars to the 
American artist who will design the 
best national trade-mark containing 


“Made in Detroit, U.S.A.” 


Detroit Board of Commerce 


C.J. Shower 





The Necessity for Interpretation 


‘“"T°HE characteristic fault of the 

President’s outgivings,” says the 
Argonaut, “is that they require to be 
interpreted.” 

True enough, and everything else 
written or spoken possesses exactly the 
same characteristic fault. It is im- 
possible to conceive a statement so 
simple and definite as to be proof 
against the interpretative touch of the 
resourceful editor. That is precisely 
what editors are for. Republican edi- 
tors must interpret things from the 
Republican standpoint; Democratic 
editors from the Democratic stand- 
point. If a statement be considered 
of great importance and uttered by a 
man of influence, interpretations by 
the hundreds follow from all kinds of 
editors, highbrow and lowbrow, capi- 
talistic and socialistic, partisan and 
patriotic, cautious and reckless. Vari- 
ous motives are put behind the state- 
ment, various aspirations in front of 
it, and various real and imaginary gov- 
erning circumstances are laid against 
its flank. Any editor who can not find 
something to interpret in whatever is 
set before him should immediately 
hand in his resignation and close his 
editorial career. 





RAWFORD: Medicine seems to 
be a very profitable profession. 
CraBsHAW: Why not? The doctors 
have us coming and going. 











Swollen-Headed William 


A Parody on “ Struwwelpeter” 


By E. V. LUCAS 


The bitter humor of its satire is the 
keener for its clever parody of the 
stories told in every German home. 


Irresistibly funny Net 50 cents 











J E. P. DUTTON & CO., “V.2 sent” 








Why Women Become Vindictive 


All history shows that when women are 
engrossed with public contests and ambi- 
tions they become vindictive and implac- 
able. It was the women in the amphithe- 
atre that raised the hand for the death 
of the gladiator. It was a woman that 
pressed the reluctant Charles to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. It was 
who fired the houses of  sus- 
pects and slew their inmates during the 
Commune. It was the Empress Eugenie 
who called the terrible war of 1870 “ my 
war ”’.—The Reply. 


women 


AVOID HORSE NAIL TROUBLES 


Have your horses shod with **‘Capewell’’ 
nails. They drive easiest and are safest. 
Under hammer blows they do not bend out of z 
shape and wound the foot. They do not break THIS XXX Os 
under the head, resuiting in the loss of shoes ? 

Note the Trade Mark—a pattern on the CHECKED 
head formed by lines crossing each other 
diagonally. : 

Best nail at a fair price, not cheapest re- 






















gardless of quality. 








The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. 
CO. Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS $50 EACH 


Devote all or spare time. Past experience, literary ability and CORRE- 











SPONDENCE COURSES NOT REQUIRED. DETAILS FREE 
ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 455, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE HUNT BREAKFAST 


























y 
f 3 : | 
- An Epoch-making Invention | 
d ANY discoveries, destined to revo- | 
> lutionize the world, have been | 
2 born amid humble and even ignoble 
yf surroundings. Many have languished, 
i unchampioned by any advertising 
st agent. 
d We are moved to circumvent Fate 
IS in at feast one instance. Let us hereby 
y place upon the calendar of places on 
IS the map made famous as the birth- 
places of celebrities and benefactors of 
the human race, the name of Eaton, 
Ohio. Let us hereby place on record 
0 the name of George White of that 
place as the inventor of the short- 
S$ legged chicken. After many years of 
intensive, extensive and expensive 
— FeRAM ANT AA RA cA AC TA 
4aM1| GHOLSTEIN COWS’ MILK 
er” ENDORSED EVERYWHERE 
One mother says in part: : : 
7 “T have been able to obtain Holstein Cows’ Milk, and | 
ope I will never have to change. I never realized 
is the before there was so much difference in milk. My chil- | 
of the jren are so much healthier since I have been feeding 
1e. them the Holstein Milk.” ; : 
0 cents As this mother says, there is a great difference. Hol- 
Seca stein Cows’ Milk imparts the tremendous vitality of the 
yee large, healthy, rugged Holstein Cow to the consumer. 
tak Hf your baby is not doing well, consult your physician 
rm 0. and try purebred registered Holstein Cows’ Milk. You 
will soon see a change for the better. : 
= peo A glass of it at meal times will give your older| (YY 
L S hildren something to grow and build on. 

It is so much more easily digested and assimilated | 
han other milk that invalids, convalescents, the aged, 
and all delicate people fed on it seem to show almost 

) mmediate improvement. It is naturally light-colored. 
OUR Jon’t imagine yellow milk is better, for it isn’t. The 
RADE medical fraternity endorse it. Write for “The Story|- 
MAR of Holstein Milk.” 

errs a 

es to ' 
HILIP- 

Trips 

NDIA. 

S. N. 
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N. ¥. 

—_ 

pomp HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
FRE 1x American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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table or club. 





















pany, Canajoharie, N. Y. 





Oscars 
Sauce 


You who have had the pleasure of 
taking dinner or luncheon in the din- 
ing-rooms under Oscar’s personal’ care 
will be glad to know that the delightful 
Sauce he serves with lobsters, oysters, 
fish and hot or cold meats is now avail- 
able at your purveyor’s for your private 


& 
. 





Prepared from the original recipe of Oscar of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, by the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 























breeding, Mr. White has succeeded in 
producing a hen with legs so short 
that she appears to be sitting.. This 
hen cannot roam into the neighbor’s 
backyard. Her globe-trotting tenden- 
cies have been reduced to a minimum. 
Having no incentive to journey, she 
can devote her time to domestic pur- 
poses. She is never seen at the opera 
at the bargain counter, making suffra- 
gette stump-speeches or dancing the 
ballet. Nature, assisted by Mr. George 


White, has removed all the alien ten- 
dencies which have hitherto hampered 
her maternal instinct. The 
legged hen attends strictly to business 
because she has to. Mr. White hasn’t 
left her a leg to stand on, 

We hope he won’t stop there. If it 
works with a hen, why not higher up? 
If Mr. White can invent a short-legged 
woman who will stay home and attend 
to business, his name will be writ large 
in the list of the world’s immortals. 


short- 
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This Car Leaves Nothing 
to Be Desired 


The more deeply a car is rooted in the Itis acontinuous voucher of value-received 
good opinion of its owners, the less He would no more think of discarding 
the stress of rivalry. it than he would think of discharging 

You must be conscious that this is strik- an invaluable employee whom he 
ingly true of the Hupmobile. could not replace. 

Competition between other cars swirls He would as soon substitute an untried 
all around and about it. investment for one tried and proven. 

But the great central zone of Hupmobile This is the true explanation of Hupmobile 
ownership remains practically un- sales solidity all over America, and 
touched—and entirely unperturbed all over the world. 

The Hupmobilist cannot be jarred loose /¢ leaves nothing to be destred in the 
from his allegiance. mind of the man who owns it. 

A Hupmobile is something more to him That is why it is the car of the Amer- 
than merely a motor car. ican family. 

It is a form of service-rendered. That is why you shouldownaHupmobile. 


$1200 


Five-passenger Touring Car or Roadster, complete, f, 0. b., Detroit. 
In Canada, $1400 f. o. b., Windsor 
Sedan Top for Touring Car........sseeseeeees $165 Sedan Top for Touring Car........:+++-mee+ +82 
Coupe Top for Roadster........-secsseseseess $125 Coupe Top for Roadster.........c0eseeeereee SIS 
f. o. b, Detroit f. o. b. Windsor, Ont. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


























MELLOW 
AS 
MOONLIGHT 


| A real, old fashioned 


sour mash—copper 
| distilled, perfectly puri- 
fied and honestly aged. 
_ That's why Cascade 
| has a distinguished per- 
| sonality of its own. 


Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 


NASHVILLE, TENN. >; 








“Peace Hath Her Victories” 


Wy stood upon a mountain-top and watched his latest 

achievement with satisfaction. Bombs were falling 
from the skies upon a crowded city and the siege-guns had 
battered down a hospital at ten miles. 

Peace approached and looked on with an air of supreme 
boredom. 

“How consummate is my cunning!” exulted War. “ By 
aid of civilization I am able to kill tens of thousands where 
before I could kill only hundreds. At the sound of the 
trumpet and to the music of meaningless songs they go 
forth and slay one another for my sport.” 

Peace sneered. 

“And you call yourself cruel?” she said scornfully. 
“The death you deal to your victims is swift and they die 
happy in their illusion. Bah! ‘You are a bungler when 
you try to inflict suffering upon humans. It is I who kill 
most cruelly and make the death most prolonged.” 

“Listen to the wailing of the wounded and the shrieks 
of the dying,” challenged War. 

“Listen to the pain-laden silence of the sweatshops that 
are mine,” retorted Peace. “Listen to the deadening agony 
of heart, mind and soul that I can stir, the death-in-life 
that dully drags itself along to the end without hope and 
without inspiration. Out there on your battlefield the flags 
fly, the martial strains are sounding and men’s hearts are 
uplifted by the war illusion with which you permit them 
to turn the pain of their wounds to exaltation. There is 
no alleviation of suffering on my battlefield, all dull, un- 
endurable but unending pain.” 

“T kill more men than you,” snarled War. 

“ Statistics will show that you do not,” insisted Peace. 
“Also you are a most pitiful tyro at inflicting suffering. 
My power in this regard has increased with the knowl- 
edge of the centuries, while you have become more and 
more merciful.” 

“It is a lie!” shrieked War. “See, they are sacking 
the convents! They are mistreating the women.” 

“T have more refined suffering for women,” said Peace, 
complacently. “I can starve and subdue womanhood into 
worse horrors than becoming the prey of your soldiers.” 

“Now they are impaling the children upon their lances 
and bayonets,” cried War. “Is not that great cruelty?” 

Again Peace laughed in scorn. 

“T take children into my factories, 
they are ground up slowly in my mills. You kill too 






” she replied. ‘“ There 


quickly.” 

‘Riderless horses, torn by shrapnel, passed by, dragging 
their dying bodies, torn by wounds. 

“See,” pleaded War. “Have you anything uke that?” 

“You are so primitive and ingenuous that you make me 
laugh,” retorted Peace. “In my laboratories they cut 
up animals bit by bit and watch over their sufferings, 
recording each evidence of agony. This they do in the 
name of science.” 

With a howl of baffled rage, War dashed from the 
mountain-top and disappeared into the smoke of battle. 

Peace stood upon the peak. From below there came to 
her the sound of moaning millions, the sonorous ever- 
ascending chorus that voiced the pain of the world. Her 
lips parted in a smile of contentment, for she knew that 


she had caused the greater part of this. 
W. O. McGeehan. 
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sands of people simply because they do 
not properly take care of their teeth. 

Teeth do not decay naturally—it’s 
the acids and the decomposed foods 
that collect between the teeth and 
around the gums that make decay pos- 
sible. And when a cavity starts there 
is just that much more opportunity 
for these foreign substances to collect. 


O odont 


Sozodont liquid prevents cavities from 
starting. It per t e llest crevices, 
removes all ——- substances and strictly 
neutralizes all acids, . 

Always use Sozodont liquid in the morning. 
At night to polish or brighten the teeth use So- 
zodont Tooth Powder or Sozodont Tooth Paste, 
but never forget that only a liquid can possibly 
get into all the tiny crevices in and between the 
teeth. You won’tif you try Sozodont liquid once. 

Send 2c stamp now to cover cost %, mail- 
ing you a sample bottle. Address Dept. F. 
HALL & RUCKEL New York 

Makers of Sozodont since 1846 
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“MALE AND FEMALE CREATED HE THEM ” 











OURS of painful torture are spent ty 
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Mr. Bryan Probably Not the 
Worst Ever 


Continued from page 73.) 


Nicaragua no matter; that would be 
only a detail. 

The way in which Mr. Bryan 
amounts to something has nothing to 
do with details or executive efficiency. 
His lay has been to be a voice crying 
in the wilderness, “Prepare ye the 
way of democracy”. That has been his 
job, and the future historian (if his- 
tory concludes to run on beyond the 
year 1915) may record that he did it. 
This vocation has saved him at least 
being a lawyer or a qualified diplomat. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, the thoughtful 
British publicist, has hopes for the sat- 
isfactory settlement of the affairs of 


Europe after the war if only the 
diplomats can be kept out of it. Dip- 
lomats, he says, would  re-settle 


Europe from the point of view of 
states instead of from the point of 
view of human life. He does not want 
it settled so He wants all the diplo- 
mats to go hang and let what is left 
of Europe be settled from the point 
of view of human life We do not 
recommend him to employ Mr. Bryan 
in this particular work, but it is true 
(we think) that if employed Mr. 
Bryan would show himself free from 
the bias of diplomats and eager to 
settle everything from the point of 
view of human life. 

Ever since he put out his first large 
advertisement in 1896 Mr. Bryan has 
been eager to settle things from the 
point of view of as much of human 
life as he could see. He never could 
see it all, or nearly enough, but he 
could usually see aspects of it that the 
qualified diplomatic minds overlooked. 
And what he saw he always mentioned, 
so he has, in his day and generation, 
been useful. There are always lots 
of people who want to settle every- 
thing from the viewpoint of states and 
statuses—of “the interests” of the 
banks, of capital, of foreign policy— 
and there must for health be now and 
then some one who thinks first of 
human life. 

It seems possible that when this war 
is over all the professional diplomats 
in the world, or at least a selected de- 
tachment of them, will be driven out 
on a railroad bridge and then a train 
of cars run over it and the subject 
changed. But if so, Mr. Bryan will 
not be of the party. He is an exempt. 
He is so exempt that it might make 
people nervous to have him at our 
helm of state if they were not 
pretty sure that the helm has been 
detached from the rudder and the 
steering is done from the bridge. A 


















































How to rouse 
a sluggish 
skin 


A dull, sallow, lifeless complexion 
has several causes. Whatever the 
cause in your case, your skin needs 
stimulating. The following treatment 
is the most effective you can use: 


To refresh your skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face 
and neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and hot water. If your 
skin has been badly neglected, rub a 
generous lather thoroughly into the 
pores, using an upward and outward 
motion, until the skin feels somewhat 
sensitive. After this, rinse well in 
warm, then in cold water. Then rub 
your skin for five minutes with a Jump 
of ice and dry carefully. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work 
of an authority on the skin and its 
needs, This treatment with it cleanses 
the pores, brings the blood to the face 
and stimulates the fine muscular fibres 
of the skin. You can feel the difference 
the first time you use it—a promise of 
that lovelier complexion which the steady 
use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is sufficient for a month or six weeks of 
this treatment. It is for sale by dealers 
everywhere throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Write today for sample —F or 4c we will semi 
a “week's size” cake. For 10c samples 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream 
and Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 1301 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati,O. 
In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 1301 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontarvo. 








American is 


eminent 


very quoted 
as saying that as he follows the war 
he is more and more for democracy. 
because no democracy can long main- 
tain a foreign policy. It is ideas of 
that sort entertained by gentlemen of 
ability that assist to the opinion that, 
all things—and especially the times— 
considered, Mr. Bryan is probably not 
the worst Secretary of State we ever 
had. 
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' The tie with the hutton-on tabs 
The tie is anchored to the front 
collar button, the central and 
only proper place, thus positive- 
ly centering the knot when 
tied.~IO cents and better. 
Sold in the best shops 


Keys 8 Lockwood 
_  » Mew York 




































The Smokeless-powder Hold-up 


oy powder has got us. 

We have to have it, and it will 
not keep. Perishably speaking, it is in 
the same class as eggs, but it takes 
several months to make, whereas eggs 
can be produced at comparatively 
short notice. We cannot make a 
thousand tons, or a million tons—what- 
ever we need—of smokeless powder 
and put it away against the day of 
judgment. It deteriorates in captivity, 
and after a year or two becomes not 
only worthless, but dangerous and 
liable to explode. The only way is to 
keep making the stuff, and at the same 
time keep burning the older stores of 
it in target practice. 

A chemist, even in Germany, who 
will discover how to make smokeless 
powder which will keep without de- 
terioration will hear of something to 
his advantage by calling at the War 
Department in Washington. 








































FRENCH 


A 


ally the slant of 
degrees. Then, 


More Hope 


doctor announces a cure for tetanus. 


It consists of a serum 
injected into the spinal column, a drug administered internally, powerful anti- 
septics applied locally to the wound that caused the tetanus, and placing the 
patient on a forty-five-degree slant, head down. 

If this will cure tetanus that comes from gunshot wounds, maybe it will cure the 
tetanus that comes from vaccination wounds, although in that case, speaking empiric- 


the patient would have to be changed to about forty-seven and a half 
as soon as the tetanus cure is thoroughly established, we can go 


ahead and get up a cure that will cure from the tetanus cure, and, by continuing along 
that line for a few futile centuries, something might turn up to put the medical 


profession upon 


a more rational basis. 
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Makes Men Fight? 


/ } 


- 


What Is It 


i one short ugly sentence she had stripped him of his manhood. In a moment 
of jest, she had cut deep into his heart. As he lay gazing at the blinking stars 
and the shells that shrieked and burst, there again rang in his ear that mock- 
ing laugh which had sent him flying to the front. She had the prettiest 
hair, the brightest eyes, the most tantalizing smile in all San Augustine. He 
would SHOW the world that a lion’s heart beat in his little body. 

The war closed and he went home—a Colonel anda hero. San Augustine 
was frenzied over its native son. Straight up the path to her home, he walked 
—and then—the thing that happened wasn’t at all what you think. 

This is one of the 274 stories by that master, 


O. HENRY 


which you get in twelve handsome volumes for only a few cents a week. 
Send the coupon at once—without money—to get these 274 stories throbbing with life—life 
in the heat of battle and of love in a dingy New York garret—of the innocent shrinking with 
shame, of the guilty who joyously sin, of healthy and jolly fun, of laughter clear and sane— 
of the weaknesses pardoned by love—and the unforgivable crime. 


Send for them all.on approval. Send for them at once so you will get the 179 Kipling stories free 
90,000 Own This Edition Already reads and lovee books—senators and authors, actors 


and artists and plain people of distinction. 
From the few who snapped up the first edition 


at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the Coupon and You Will Understand Why 















90,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful 
volumes offered you here — from the stylist who 
sits among his books to the man on the street—— 
this whole nation bows to O. Henry — hails him 
J with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. 
3 Everybody has to have O, Henry—everybody who 


Other Nations Are Going Wild Over Him 
why universities are planning tablets to his mem- 
ory; why text books of English Literature ar 
including his stories; why colleges are discussing 
his place in literature; why theatrical firms 
are vying for rights to dramatize his stories. 4 

Lif 















LIQVOR 
IN PARIS 





Purity certified 
to by the French 


Government 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT 
U.S. Agents, 1158 Broadway, New Y ork 
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And, besides, to get your prompt action we give you, free, Kipling in six volumes 80 Irving fer 
179 stories— the greatest he ever wrote —the red, red stories of fight and the New Yor 
keen blue stories of peace. Send me on * 

Sut charges pe 
Henry * " n 


Send the books back—the whole 18—if they're not the 
Send No Money biggest, the best you ever saw or read. Better than A. mm © 
in : volumes, gol’ 


movi turee—for these are permanent, real moving pictures of life 
2 Long Novels at Asa classics, for these a the living stories of today, from Man 4 Also the @ — +b 
Oo. HENRY dalay on China Bay to s4th Street and Broadway, and from Piccadilly 4 4. - 7 Ss a $ 
2 volumes bound fe to the Mexican border ranch Send the coupon before it le too a i> oh eneathe for 
green sik cloth and late. Get both sets shipped at once free on approval. 4. only Gnd retain the Kipite 


Bhe a week pays for O. Henry The Kipling le [ree Send the ergs «=(Otherelee I oll), ehh & 
coupon and put the 18 books on your library shelves and thx 7 Cech este of pour capense 
Name 
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Men of Fashion Smoke “Bull” Durham 


In the brilliant exodus after a big night at 
the opera, men who subscribe to boxes for 
the season—masters of the fine art of enjoy- 
ment—utilize the interval before the approach 
of their limousines in relishing a fresh, ddiciows 


smoke of “‘Bull’’ Durham tobacco. Theirs 


are the strong, active hands of self-achievement 
—capable of controlling the destinies of an 
industry, or of contriving a perfectly rolled 
“Bull” Durham cigarette with equal ot Reser 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Ask for FREE 


with each 5c sack 


Cigarettes rolled with this pure, mild, sun-mellowed tobacco are 


supremely gratitying 


to the trained smoke-taste—their freshness and 


smoothness wholly delightful—their balmy, distinctive, unique fragrance 


appetible beyond comparison. 


That is why connoisseurs throughout the 


world prefer to “roll their own” cigarettes with ‘Bull’ Durham. 


FREE 


I equest. 


An Illustrated Booklet, showing correct way to “Roll 
Your Own” Cigarettes, and a package of cigarette papers, 
will both be mailed free, to any address in U ¢ on 
Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N. C., Room | 295. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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After all, the final status of a motor 
car is utility—a rarefied, exotic, un- 
usual utility, if you will—but still 
utility. The motor car has stepped 
into its place in the complex scheme 








of life, widening the scope of that 





scheme and at the same time be- 
coming necessary to its successful 
working. The wider life, with its 





business, sport, society, depends on 
transportation from place to place. 














THE PIERCE-ARROW Moror CAR Co. 
NEW YORK 





RUFFALO 
































